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Football Premiership: Arsenal 4 Everton 0 


Arsenal are champions 


David Lacey at Highbury 


I 


N THE end Arsenal passed the 
winning-post without either 
breaking their stride or using 
tlie whip. An emphatic 4-0 victory 
over Ever! on last Sunday before an 
ecstatic crowd confirmed their Llth 
championship — their first ns win- 
ners of tilt? Premiership — and Ar- 
se nc Wenger ns the first foreign 
malinger to lead a team to l lie Eng- 
lish title. 

Comnnlinim should never be 
post pcnied — that only invites a 
coup — :iiu) 1 fieri' was never much 
rhnucfor Arsenal having to wait any 
longer for the thn-e points they 
needed ii> put them solve* beyond 
the ivacli of Manchester United. 
They were in a different league 
Irom Kmtim, a sum ‘men l which 
will become an actuality next Sun- 
day if Holton win at Chelsea nr 
Coventry heat Howard Kendall's 
sagging side at (iumlison. 

List Sunday Fverlnn's first rele- 
gation since HJfil uppe.'tivri unly 
slightly less irf a foregone conclu- 
sion than Arse mil's first title since 
ISWI. Their resistance collapsed 
mice Slavcn Bilk* had header] into 
his own net after four minutes. 

A gnu! either side- of lull Mime 
from Mure Ovemiars turned Mu- 
rest of tiie match into a carnival and 
then Tony Adams, the Arsenal cap- 
Inin, provided the perfect ending 
with a fourth in the penultimate 
minute. It was Arsenal's 10th succes- 
sive league victory, a dub record, 
and extended their unbeaten run in 
ihe Premiership to 18 games. 

Manchester United could not live 


with this inexorable surge, so remi- 
niscent of Liverpool in the eighties. 
Wenger picked out Arsenal’s two 
victories over United as the crucial 
results, and rightly so. 

Now the new champions have 
just a week to contemplate their sec- 
ond league and FA Cup Double. 
They meet Newcastle United at 
Wembley on May 16 and are even 
stronger favourites in win this final 
than they were in 1971, when they 
bent Liverpool tn add the Cup to the 
championship they had taken at 
Tottenham five nights earlier. 

Certainly Wenger and his squad 
need the breathing space. Dennis 
Bcrgkaiup, Arsenal's principal con- 
juror, is already missing the remain- 
der of the league programme with a 
hamstring injury and is a major 
doubt for Wembley. For a time last 
Sunday Arsenal feared they had lost 
Emmanuel Petit, one half of their in- 
spired Gallic combination in mid- 
field, who was put out of the match 
by h dreadful tackle from Everton's 
Don Hutchison at the end of the 
first half. Gerald Ashby, in his hist 
game, ended with five Everton 
names In his book. 

The Arsenal bench feared the 
Frenchman had broken a leg. Fortu- 
nately X-rays showed no fracture. 

Before tile end others who had 
contributed to Arsenal's triumph 
were able to take their bows. Ian 
Wright, having not started a match 
since mid-January, came on for the 
last 18 minutes. Steve Bould ap- 
peared for Ihe last 10. 

Tiie re was no change to the pat- 
terns of passing and movement 
which had set Arsenal up for the 


title. During the first half, when 
game ami championship were being 
won, Petit and Patrick Vieira, both 
strong in the tackle and quick to 
break out of defence, again pro- 
vided the springboard for Arsenal's 
counter-attacks. 

With Ovemiars dropping: deep at 
set pieces, Everton were at their 
most vulnerable when they pushed 
up for free-kicks and only an excel- 
lent save by Thomas Myhre denied 
Arsenal a goal in the opening 
minute after Christopher Wreh's 
shot had threatened to round off a 
brisk counter-attack. Three minutes 
later Adams rose behind Bilic ns 
Petit's corner swung towards the far 
post, only for the Croatian's head to 
do the job for him, 

Arsenal had scarcely had time to 
show any nerves, and the rest was 
easy. Two minutes before the half- 
hour. with Petit still on the ground 
after an encounter with John 
O'Kane for which the Everton man 
was booked, Nicolas Anelka re- 
leased Ovemiars, whose pace hud 
already destroyed Everton on Mil- 
led. and the Dutch winger ran half 
the length of the field before scor- 
ing with a shot which the diving 
Myhre allowed to slip through his 
arms. 

Twelve minutes into tin- second 
half, with Highbury already in the 
throes of noisy celebration. Anelka 
exploited a mistake by Michael Ball 
to send Ovemiars past Dave Wat- 
son fur Arsenal’s third- Adams's late 
goal was a bonus for the team and a 
fitting reward for the way he has led 
the side to another championship. 
Now the Double beckons. 




She is three and suffers from a plague 
that kills millions - the plague of debt 


after scoring Arsenal's final goal 


Cryptic CrOSSWOrd by Araucaria 



I Tough guy s wri ter, our 25 ‘s 
bordersolutron (6) 

J u Setter 's turn to pul cm 'm tils time (8) 
9 25's In the distance: we return 
i with junior officer, a blade, among 
trees (1. 8,2.4) 

10 24 when it came out lieie made it 
3319 (6) 

1 1 Refuge lor model taking time oft 
in a trunk (8) 

12 Rearranged pack didn’t walk well 

(S> 

14 Change of tense, up and down (8) I 

15 Sweet, perhaps: 25£ death was 

in the most of if A {6} I 


1 8 Delays what they do lo convicts'? 


2 1 Publish an order for Gump rote (8) 

22 See 18 down 

24 25 s dissertations about 
wander ing Byelorussian — bye- ' 
bvel (3.3, 4.5) 

25 Sterne's translator was Important 
(P) 

26 See 18 down 


Down 

I Hoi like the thought of Ihe 
Jabberwock slayer, and touchy (7) 
2 Old-fashioned behaviour, 

— the pity (5) 


3 Educational establishment which 
in Scotland is kept tv Eleanor 
(3.4) 

5, 1 6 Original sequel to 25's work, 
using little ot others, referring to 
. . . (2, 5,3, 4) 

6 . . passing note from table held 

off (5-4) 

7 Skullcap (shorter version) may 
return, being left In ibis country 
llrst (7) 

8 Note: see where the flowers are, 
like Keats's peonies (0) 

13 Release mother and child on the 
square (9) 

16 See 5 

1 7 English church for American 
would make this old drunk quiet 
(7) 

18. 22. 20 25's Informed aboul fellow 
crazy about Granny — fellow and 
Granny one? (3, 3.3, 3,3, 3) 

19 Big bea9t goes a little way round 
a flier (7) 

20 Herb, an Arsenal player, lls leader 
f7) 

23 They are Itard — a Pole is sick (5) 


Last week's solution 



First Division: Stoke City 2 Manchester City 5 


City sink into the abyss 


I N THE end the emptiness, the 
1 futility, the awful meaningless- 
ness of the match, settled on 
everyone like n dark blanket of 
depression. 

Both these great clubs were in 
the old Third Division and sud- 
denly this magnificent stadium 
down Stanley Matthews Way felt 
as if it had returned to Its former 
life as a grim industrial waste- 
land. 

The goals continued to go In, 
but they were only half-cele- 
brated; it felt like a testimonial 
match played at a wake. It was a 
game that needed mercy-killing 
and both managers, Joe Royle 
and Alan Durban, trudged off to 
the changing-rooms with their 
substitutes trailing miserably be- 
hind long before the final whis- 
tle. It was all rather surreal. 

It was the most important 
match some of these footballers 
will ever play, yet they could not 
raise a gallop in the final quar- 
ter. Port Vale, Portsmouth and 
Bury had all won away from 
home and the desperate conse- 
quences of those results merint 
both these clubs were relegated. 

Manchester Cily, who finished 
third bottom on 4£ points, were 
one point from safety; Stoke were 
two points further back. The ter- 
rible torpor on the terraces 


spread on to the pitch. It stopped 
Uio flow of adrenalin; fatigue, 
mental and physical, took over. 

These clubs had come to Stoke 
to bury each other but they ended j 
face down in the dirt together like j 
two hiBt-reel gunslingers, although ' 
in this particular epic both , 

proved equally slow on the drw- , 

It is the lowest Manchester j 
City have been in their lll-y^ 
history. They are paying for the 

mess of 11 managers In 12 , 

years. Stoke cannot even find a : 
manager. They are down to the : 
old Third Division for the second 
time in sewn years. 

Their caretaker manager, j 

Durban, said: “My spell as mao- , 
ager is over. We just didn t get 
going. It was a bizarre match, w 
had already hit the iceberg Vhen , 
I arrived and I was delight i, 
get another chance to get out . 
trouble." _ , 1 

Royle, Manchester City’s mjj , 
ager, said: “We have scored ft* ; 
goals away from home foe me j 
first time this season and S 0 "' ! 
down. Now there is going to j 
some soul-searching, atm I W8 
decisions will be taken witi 
the next seven days. i 

“The chairman has ab^fty J j 
made contingency 
there will be an announcemeh 
soon. The players ! 

have let die fans down. Butey*',. 
time we have made a t wl**?: 
have been punished for ,L 


. Maggie O’Kane begins 
a campaign on debt relief 
with a report from Niger, 
which spends three times 
\ more on repayments than 
f on health and schools 

HEY are silling in n corner nf 
the hospital, shaded by their 
compound wall. She is Mini* 

I years old. with dark, dusty ringlets 
I md a buttercup yellow dress with 
I Med pink tulips. They are on a 
I dicker mat, apart from the others. 

1 him rubbing her shoulders mnl 
smoothing her hair. 

■ The sieve-makers daughter. 
Mnabou, has half a face, ihe rest 
I has been eaten. She has been vis- 
aed by the sickness the ancient 
weks named the Grazer, for it 
5«es steadily through the mus- 
the tissue and the bones. It 
first as a small black spot six 
. JHiUis ago. Her father. AJi Abdnu, 
■fought it was an abscess and 
jftJled it with the leaves of the 
tmon tree. He had never heard of 
. fo Grazer or its African name, 

I Jwna. The Grazer was last seen in 
I • T P v, w t len lt vis ‘ te d the children 
athe Nazi concentration camps. 

In Niger there is no war, famine 
r Pestilence, but the Grazer is kept 
supplied with children by the slar- 
<* Uw ° ,eta and a collapsing health 
™ wused by the pressure of 
totomauonal debt. 

In Niger, the poorest country in 
eWorld, three times more money 
J? pay ' ng the international 
1 than on health and education. 
I ' l WUTUr Y haa no choice. No re- 
| aments means no more loans. 
I "wans total collapse. 

d° e9n ’t know much 
nation 1 or the lnter- 
knr w Mone f ar y Fund. He doesn't 
J many things: how to read, his 
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‘When I look at her it breaks my heart, 1 don't get used to seeing it, it breaks my heart every time.* 
Zeinabou and her father AH Ahdou 


ago, why hit* other daughter, Della, 
died of measles when site was two 
years old, why the common germs 
everyone has in their mouth turned 
so cruel with his daughter. A child 
so weakened by a starvation diet of 
corn and poverty that her body had 
nothing to fight the Grazer. 

He had to make 150 sieves before 
he had the money to take her to 
hospital. When they finally got to 
the regional hospital at Galmi they 
waited for 20 days to see a doctor. 
The pressure of debt repayments 
means tliat the public purse is 
empty. Salaries have not been paid 
for three months, the hospitals have 
no wages to pay their doctors and 
nurses, so Zeinabou waited while 
the Grazer worked on her face. 

In the beginning all she needed 
was antiseptic cream and a mouth- 
wash. But without them the Grazer 
ate through her young face; first her 
lips and gums, then tugging her eye 
out of shape, sucking on the edge of 
her pupils, threatening to steal her 
sight One day the rotting flesh fell 
away, leaving her baby .teeth and 
her pink, healthy tongue exposed. 
The Grazer likes children around 
two years old: gentler skin, softer 
layers of tissue, easier to settle In. 
It’s carried by ordinary bacteria in 
ordinary mouths and could be kept 
at bay by the sort of medicines a 
child in the West is given for a cold. 

But in Niger, where one in three 
children dieB from long-term star- 
vation diets before the age of five, 
nothing is ordinary. In villages 
where there 1 b no money to Invest' in 
seeds and fertiliser they live on 


maize; where there is no local clinic 
and fathers don't have the small 
change it takes to get their only 
daughter on a bus to hospital. 

“When I look at her it breaks my 
heart, I don't forget it, don't get 
used to seeing it, it breaks my heart 
every time,”AliAbdou sayB. 

The temperature in their special 
isolation compound is more than 
40C, and the other children with no 
faces lie sleeping in the shade with 
the blast of wind gustlng like the 
heat of an oven across the concrete. 

“When I sell my sieves I buy 
maize, about a bowl a day. That’s 
what my family eat. I had five chil- 
dren — one's dead. 1 don't have 
money for other kinds of food. I feel 
terrible because she is the only one 
in our village who has it, and people 
won't say to me that they are afraid 
of catching it from her, but I know 
they are. But I didn't go to the mar- 
ket and buy it — God sent it In our 
village she is apart from the other 
children. Not that they beat her or 
do say anything to her, but she 
seems Uke she chooses to be apart 
for herself," Zeinabou's father says. 

Every year in the world’s poorest 
countries die World Health Organi- 
sation . estimates that 80,000 chil- 
dren die because there is no 
antiseptic cream and mouthwash to 
fight tiie Grazer. 

just .under half a million children 
are scheduled to die in Niger before 
2000, according to Oxfam assess- 
ments that are based on financial 
repayments to the IMF and tiie state 
of Niger’s finances for investment in 
health care and prevention. Given 


India nuclear 
test provokes 
world’s anger 


PHOTOGRAPH: FIONA LLOVD-DAVIES 

the size of the population, that’s the 
equivalent of 3 million children dying 
in Britain from curable diseases. 

Half of them will first be prepared 
for death by a starvation diet tliat 
will break down their body's im- 
mune system before they are killed 
by measles, malaria, meningitis and 
diarrhoea. The hungriest and weak- 
est are those most favoured by the 
Grazer, which goes only for the face. 

Ali Abdou and his daughter Zein- 
abou have been in the compound 
for 28 days, lt has been two years 
since a German schoolteacher vis- 
ited Niger and began a campaign to 
help the children. They have 
brought 250 children out of their vil- 
lages for treatment "This is the face 
of International Debt io Niger," says 
Leo Sibomana, the co-ordinator of 
the project 

In Niger the 13 children in this 
compound were found by a German 
aid organisation which organises 
trips to find children hidden by par- 
ents who are ashamed of the ugli- 
ness of the disease. 

“We have no idea how many of 
these children there are because 
they are hidden. I've lived in Niger 
all my life and never heard of the 
Noma children. There are doctors 
and nurses in this hospital who 
don’t know what it is. Eighty to 
90 per cent of them starve to death 
fairly quickly within a year because 
the muscles in their jaw are eaten 
away, and they can’t eat, so they just 
disappear,” says Sibomana. "In one 
continued on page 5 


I NDIA stunned the world — ami 
its Asian neighbours in purticu- 
Inr — by conducting its first 
nuclear tost for 24 years, coining 
out of the closet this week to 
declare that it now lias tlu- capa- 
city to produce weapons. 

In a move Unit came as a blow 
bulli lo regional stability and 
inter national efforts to promote 
in-pmlifcrntiuii, the govern- 
luent in New Delhi nuiil its 
underground blasts established 
tin it it had ‘‘proven capability" 
for a weapons programme. 

The secretary general of the 
United Nations, Kofi Annan, 
said die tests broke an interna- 
tional understanding, and he 
culled for ‘‘maximum restraint" 
from countries in the region. 

“For quite some lime there has 
been a do facto moratorium on 
nuclear testing," be smIcJ. 

But even as India held out die 
prospect that it would now work 
for disarmament, there were 
fears that its action would trigger 
testing by its fellow nuclear 
“threshold" state Pakistan and 
by China, which with the world's 
four other “official*' nuclear 
powers has signed tiie Com- 
prehensive Test Ban Treaty. 

India’s action drew a formal 
protest from the United Stntes 
and “diamqy" from the Euro- 
pean Union. Both will want to 
explore the prospects for dis- 
suading India from conducting 
further tests. New Zealand and 
Australia both withdrew their 
high commissioners in protest. 

India, Pakistan and Israel 
were widely suspected of 

continued on page 3 


Philippines picks 
matlnAe Idol 

3 

Pakistan racked 

5 

by religious unrest 


Labour shaken 

8 

by arms scandal 


Sinn Fein backs 

9 

peace agreement 


Cancer: is a cure 

28 

round the corner? 



Finance, page 14 


Austria AS30 
Belgium BF80 
Denmark DK17 
Finland FM 10 
Fiance FF 14 
Germany DM4 
Greece 
Italy 


Malta 60c 

Netherlands Q 6 
Norway NK IB 

Portugal £300 



2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Politics speaks loudly 
in the euro market 


m spirit of the Maastricht treaty that 
the president of the European Cen- 
tral Bank should be a political ap- 
pointee chosen by the heads of state 
and/or government of the partici- 
pant countries {Editorial, May 10). 
Why be surprised, then, that a politi- 
cal appointment or two should have 
been the result of the discussions? 

Of course, it would be preferable 
if the ECB were a politically 
accountable body with the ambition 
of reducing unemployment. This 
would only be possible if the politi- 
cal structures of Europe were 
strengthened at the coat of a loss of 
political sovereignty for individual 
stales. Such a policy is not currently 
on the European agenda, but it is 
certainly the goal sought by pro- 
European left wingers. 

Their cause has been much 
helped by the unfortunate President 
Chirac who, far from being a bully- 
boy, is the unwitting hero of the left: 
the more friction he and others like 
him cause at summits, the clearer 
the need for political integration 
becomes. 

Etienne Brun-Rovet, 

Bnlliol Coliege. Oxford 


✓ incompetence. This seems to | 
be the narrative emerging front the 
lazy approach of the British govern- 
ment to negotiations in Europe 
(Squabbling politicians spoil the 
euro’s birth, May 10). 

At Amsterdam, important powers, 
such as majority voting in foreign 
policy and wide-ranging Jurisdiction 
for the European Court of Justice in 
criminal policy, were thoughtlessly 
conceded. Little was sad of this. In- 
stead. being “on-message" included 


i trumpeting an opt-out “safeguard- 
ing" British frontier controls, note- 
worthy only for its meaninglessness 
I beyond the world of tabloid head- 
lines, given the existence of the 
Anglo-Irish common travel area. 

At Brussels last week, one would 
have thought it the duty of the 
British presidency of the European 
Union, amply forewarned, to come 
up with an agreement in due time 
that was clearly both legal and cred- 
ible on the global capital markets. 
Instead, being “on-message" meant 
blaming the UK government’s fail- 
ure on the French and Germans. 
Odd, really, as I understood one of 
the main protagonists to be Dutch. 
Damian Chalmers, 

Lecturer in EU Law, London School 
of Economics, London 


T when you argue that “the UK 
will have to maintain a borrowing I 
requirement much less than the 
Maastricht ceiling (3 per cent of 
GDP) in order to have the flexibility 1 
to cut taxes or increase spending . . ." 
But the 3 per cent ceiling is a 
government deficit ceiling, and it is 
perfectly possible to have a high 
tax/high spend 3 per cent ceiling or 1 * 
a low tax/low spend 3 per cent ceil- 
ing under the Maastricht criteria. 
To imply otherwise gives encour- 
agement to the Tbry Eurosceptics 
who falsely claim that the single 
currency will inevitably mean not 
being able to make our own tax and 
spend decisions. 

The decision to establish the sin- 
gle currency based on 11 countries 
is a huge step forward for Europe. It 
can tackle speculation, and lead to 
lower interest rates, higher invest- 
ment and higher growth. We must 
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now open up the single currency 
debate, as the government is doing, 
to make an informed decision about 
Britain's participation. 

Bill Rammed MP 

Member of European Legislation 

Select Committee. 

House of Commons, London 


Have a heart for 
Russia’s youth 


U “darker" tendencies of Russian 
society, especially when describing 
the new generation (Young Russia 
takes to cash economy, March 22). 
Tlie facts given by Meek cannot be 
denied. But the new generation are 
not just cola-drinking, gum-chewing, 
materialistic, heartless monsters. 
Being a representative of this genei^ 
ation, I can tell you tliat most of my 
friends are not preparing themselves 
to become mafia bosses or to get 
money illegally. Many of them are 
hard-working, intelligent people who 
understand that it is good to earn 
their living, but who do not put 
money first on their list of priorities, 
The recent tendency among 
young people is to gel money in 
order to feel confident and comfort- 
able, and to spend it on enriching 
their personality. The answers given 
in the survey are mostly influenced 
by tiie current economic situation, 
and I am sure tliat these will be 
completely different when time 
passes and the environment changes. 
Sergei Tsypin, 

Moscow, Russia 


V extremes when dealing with 
Russian youth. They tend to write 
either about “the lost generation" or 
about "money^obsessed monsters". 
The fact is, young Russians should 
not be viewed as a homogeneous 
class. According to the survey by 
the Russian Institute of Youth, 
every person surveyed considers a 
job as the most important precondi- 
tion for high self-esteem. At the 
same time, he/she aspires to higher 
education in order to gain a higher 
position in the job hierarchy. 
Searching through the article. 1 did 
not find one word on the important 
issue of education. 

'They are young, they are beauti- 
ful and foil of hope," Meek says. But 
according to the same survey, every 
third person aged between 14 and 
29 is unemployed. 

Irina Dubovskaya, 

Moscow. Russia 
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\J that a considerable number of 
young Russians place money as the 
first priority in their lives ns if it 
were something unheard of before. 
Isn’t a preoccupation with money 
one of the characteristic of Western 
societies, where it has become a 
perfectly natural feature? 

As far as other problems are 
concerned, did they not become 
topical issues with the introduction 
of the market economy? I am not de- 
fending the old Soviet regime. But 
Meek terrifies the readers by point- 
ing out the tendencies emerging in 
Russian society among the young, 
wliile actually touching upon similar 
dilemmas in his own world. 

He is almost saying: "Look, they 
have caught the same disease that 
we had years ago!" And that doesn't 
sound too cheerful — for either 
party. 

Elena Hicheva. 


French look out 
forthenrjselves 


I Agreement stems from a Euro- 
pean 1 Commission initiative at the 
World Trade Organisation (Rich 
man’s club makes poor offer, May 3) . 
In May 1995 discussion was trans- 
ferred to a closed, French-chaired 
committee, meeting in the Paris 
office of the (largely) French- 
staffed Organisation of European 
Co-operation and Development 
(OECD) — with the knowledge and 
approval, evidently, of the French 
political establishment This blocked 
tile participation of “difficult" WTO 
members, such as India. 

In February 1997 a draft agree- 
ment was leaked to Global Trade 
Watch, an environmental and pro- 
Third World organisation in Canada. 
They and Ralph Nader's United 
States-based Public Citizen Organi- 
sation conducted a campaign of pub- 
lic information and debate, and their 
petition against MAI was supported 
by NGOs worldwide. In March the 
evidence of public opposition mobi- 
lised by this campaign was pre- 
sented to a Congressional Foreign 
Affairs Committee by Lori Wallach. 

The MAI was then dead in tlie 
water. There was not, as far as I no- 
ticed, any significant French partici- 
pation in this worldwide movement 
of opposition, and I cannot recall any 
mention of the subject in tlie French 
press until recently, when a handfol 
of film directors called a press con- 
ference demanding that the French 
government not sign any agreement 
that might damage the (subsidised) 
French film industry. Was this what 
your correspondent Mark Atkinson 
had in mind when he announced that 
“France has heen spearheading 
resistance to the MAI"? 

John Roberts, 

Labaslide-Paumes, France 


Taking on the 
gene machine 


I VI great deal of money to educate 
us on the “virtues" of genetically 
modified (GM) soya beans. This is 
unlikely to dispel our unease con- 
cerning the commercialisation of GM 
crops and the food industry's failure 
to provide consumers with choice. 

Growers in the United States 
have insisted on mixing the new 
crop with conventional soya so that 
it loses its identity in the food chain. 
This precedent will not be lost on 
growers of other GM crops, such as 
maize, oilseed rape, sugar beet and 
potatoes. European governments 
have foiled to insist on foil labelling 
of GM ingredients in food, and 
proposals being considered by the 
European Commission are frill of 
loopholes. 

The long-term effects on human 
health and the environment are not 
known. We believe tliat consumers 
rather than biotechnology compa- 
nies should decide whether they eat 
GM ingredients in processed foods. 
We call on the biotechnology indus- 
try and the UK government to insist 
on segregating GM crops at source 
and folly labelling all ingredients. 
Sheila McKechnie, 

Consumers' Association, 

Ruth Evans, 

National Consumer Council, 

Stephen Crompton, 

Consumers in Europe, 

Jim Murray, 

European Consumers' Union, 

London , 1 
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I CONTEST William Booths » 

I sumptions that the United Stales ; 
is or was a “melting pot" ifoi 
promised all immigrants the possi- 
bility of becoming Americans, while 
at the same time encouraging them 
! (by tradition) to pay homage to 
their immigrant roots (New wave oi 
immigrants tests a dream, April 12). 
As I see it, immigrants only became 
Americans by pulling up and throw- 
ing away those roots — the sooner 
the better. 

Moreover, the “greater consen- 
sus in the past" about what it meant 
to be an American, that some histo- 
rians insist upon, ignores the indis- 
putable fact that entire segments of \ 
the population were systematically 
excluded from becoming Ameri- 
cans: blacks, Latinos and Asians - 
the very groups who. Booth sniffs 
disapprovingly, now have the effron- 
tery to sit at their own table in Iw 
school. No. the melting pot only rc 
duced those who could become: 
'’white"; all others were considered 1 
indissoluble and unpalatable and i 
were thrown off the stove. 

Allan LSnnberg. 

Aptos, California. USA 


Indonesia revolt turns to violence 


Andrew Higgins In Medan 

P ROMINENT critics of Presi- 
dent Suharto of Indonesia 
accused him this week of 
corruption and abuse of power and 
echoed student demands for an end 
to his 32-year rule. 

After months of student-led 
: pretest across tlie country, turmoil in 
| the city of Me dan, in northern Suma- 
tra, gave force to n growing chorus 
of voices warning Mr Suharto to 
open up the sclerotic political system 
I or reap a whirlwind of chaos. 

: Aniien Rais, the leader of Indone- 
1 sas second-largest Muslim organi- 
sation. declared support for the 
! protests and told thousands of cheer- 
1 ing supporters that Mr Suharto led 
The most corrupt regime in the 
i inverse". 


u. class and workers with the presi- 
‘ dent's rule and with an economic cri- 
. sis that led to riots last week when 
j fuel prices rose sharply. He urged ihe 
army, the bedrock of Mr Suharto's 
power base, to desert their lender, 


Thousands of supporters of Mr 
Rais's moderate Muhammadiyah 
organisation, which boasts 28 mil- 
lion members, cheered his calls for 
the president to quit. 

A group of retired generals and 
politicians urged the assembly that 
named Mr Suharto lo a seventh 
five-year term in Morch to revoke 
the appointment, Gen Ali Sadikiu 
said that the government had for 
too long used "state money for per- 
sonal interests" and abused its power. 

Indonesia’s 10 million Protestants 
joined the Muhammadiyah mid ! 
scores of other groups in demand- 
ing immediate political and eco- 
nomic reform. Even the military has 
embraced at least the rhetoric of 
change. 

In Medan nearly a week of vio- 
lence left dozens of buildings gutted, 
up to a dozen people dead and thou- 
sands of troops encamped in and 
around this city of nearly 2 million. 
The convulsion was calmed by vol- 
leys of tear gas and rubber bullets. 

The fall of Mr Suharto's prede- 
cessor, President Sukarno, was 
accompanied by an orgy of blood- 


letting against alleged communists. 
Half a million people, many of them 1 
ethnic Chinese, perished. Once 
again pressure for change is grow- 
ing. So are the dangers. 

The mayhem in Medan has made 
a mockery of stage-managed shows 
of popular support for the 76-yenr- 
old president, which climaxed in 
March when a handpicked assem- 
bly. claiming to represent the coun- 
try's 200 million people, "re-elected" 
him for n seventh five-year term. 

But Lite violence has nlso un- 
nerved activists in the vanguard of 
protest. Campus leaders are strug- 
gling to understand how their youth- 
ful and idealistic crusade against 
Indonesia's old order turned into a 
riot of looting and violence against 
ethnic Chinese. 

This has been a bad week for us 
— anarchy, riots and burning 
shops. This is not the peaceful 
movement we want," said Rosmery, 
a political science lecturer at the 
University of North Sumatra and 
leader of an informal caucus of 
protest organisers. 

“What we waul is ‘people power', 


not violence. All people must join 
hands together. 1 * 

Unlike the Philippines, where 
“people power" ousted Ferdinand 
Marcos in 1986 with little blood- 
shed, Indonesia's challenge to Presi- 
dent Suharto is proving perilous. 

Anti-Chinese sentiment has been 
a constant of Indonesian life since 
the Dutch colonial period. The 
economic woes have now inflamed 
such passions to fever pitch. 

In Medan campus leaders sought 
to refocus the anger. Students deny 
involvement in the riots and accuse 
the government of using, and even 
fomenting, the unrest to discredit 
their cause- Tlie trigger for the worst 
li loiing fallowed uu abrupt announce- 
ment by the government that it 
would increase fuel prices, a move | 
that will sharply raise Ihe cost of 
cooking and public transport. 

The International Monetary Fund 
lmd ordered (hat subsidies on fuel 
and other goods be phased out in 
return far a §43 billion rescue pack- 
age. The sudden ness of the govern- 
ment's decision, however, seems to 
have surprised even the IMF's 
fervent free-marketeers, especially 
as Mr Suharto has been so slow to 
embrace IMF-mandated measures 
that threaten his family. 


T IM RADFORD'S account of Ike 
Scottish work on genetic sus- 
ceptibility and resistance lo lung 
cancer is most intriguing (May 3). If 
the pertinent genotypes are now 
known, would not the first step beta 
make analysis available to smokers 
who might find their predisposition 
(or lack of it), a salient guideline lo 
appropriate conduct on this score? 
More relevant here and now per- 
haps, than any programme of gene 
manipulation over the next 10 years 
Michael Rase. ' 1 

Tugun, Queensland. Australia , 

C ONCERNING your article “Bel- j ; 

gians unite against separatism ; 
(April 5), I would like to point out I 
that Brussels is not in the Flemish 
Region but under Article 3 of the j 
constitution it is one of the three 
regions that make up the cou ntr y; 

| although geographically it is a kind | 
of enclave in the Flemish Region. 
Maurice Herion. 

Buzet, Belgium 

A AARTIN KETTLE comments on 
I VI Americans' reluctance to pay 
their taxes (April 19). This is 

fleeted in the US governments ata 
tude to the UN. Or is it vice versa < 
Richard Glover, 

Auckland, New Zealand I 

IS IT true that a poster on a Binn 
/ ingham bus shelter bears 
legend: "Take your denturw "^ 
Marge. BUI Clinton is coming ® 
town" (May 10)? 

Stew Elliot, 

London 
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Philippines matinee idol 
poised for presidency 


kick Cummlng-Bruce in Manila 

iTHE Philippines is preparing for 
. I a “Ronald Reagan era" as early 
faults from elections on Monday 
jointed towards a handsome vic- 
toy for the former matinee idol 

I | toned populist presidential canili- 
a j tote, Joseph Estrada. 

t ! Voting had barely finished before 
; ! Mr Estrada was claiming "a victory 
! ! • far the masses for the First time", 

I I H, a ^ out early steps he will 

after assuming the presidency, 
fjus will be the last and greatest 
| Pwformance of my life," said Mr 
I j “trada, whose mass appeal is 
I j Am roles ° n tough-guy action 
An informal exit poll by a Manila 
"■■■*• showed him likely to 
36 Per cent of the vote, to 18 
w cent for the candidate of the out- 
wing administration, Jos6 de Veoe- 
JIJ* ex ‘ t P°U9 we too new and 
10 be judged reliable, but 
wrbw results also showed Mr 
,vS!‘.-^ ed 61 - who been 
; ,|| ?F” ,dent - pullin S easily clear of 
j 311 10 other would-be leadere. 
i onaldo Zamora, a member of 
hh ?H!i r circle and dpped for a key 
ui<i- U "cr er 60 Estra da presidency, 
| • From the reports we are 


getting it will be a massive landslide.” 

Voters turned out in large num- 
bers for what was one of the most 
peaceful elections of recent years. 
The death toll of 39 was relatively 
low by Philippines standards. 

Election officials suspended the 
poll in some 20 towns of the trou- 
bled southern island of Mindanao, 
but voting elsewhere was relatively 
orderly. “No guns like before, only 
hand phones and cameras", chuck- 
led Candida, an official monitor at 
one polling station in the capital. 

Tlie prospect of an Estrada presi- 
dency was once widely treated as a 
joke. A college drop-out, the actor 
has been scorned by the Philippines 
6lite for his supposedly faulty 
English and shunned by the power- 
ful Roman Catholic. Church for his 
philandering and gambling. 

Now some measure of accep- 
tance, even enthusiasm, is coming 
from local political, analysts and 
academ)cs. “He’s more honest than 
Clinton, holds liis liquor, better than 
Yeltsin and is less qorrupt than [In- 
donesian President] , Suharto," a 
university teacher. Randy David, 
remarked hopefully. 

On assuming office at the end of 
June, Mr Estrada says he plans to 
move fest to ease poverty and to i 



Children ip. Manila toss sample 
close pf voting last Sunday . 

crack down on government corrup- 
tion. He intends to keep for himself 
the Interior portfolio, with its crime- 
busting responsibilities. 

To ease the fears of business, 
which was mostly hostile to his 


ballot papers In the air after the 

PHOTOGRAPH: DOUGLAS C^MppS 

candidacy, Mr Estrada emphasises 
his commitment to open market 
policies. But agrarian and land re- 
form also come, high on an agenda 
■. in which he says his “first concern 1 ' 
I will be to ease poverty. 


! India nuclear test row 


OontinuetJ Iron 

W«iTth? iPal 7 ity Bnd have not 
treatv nM07, c ear non -proliferation 
wh ^ h « obRerved by 

'ninistp) 1 Aj <Say * he P 81 ^ 81811 ' Prims 
Sharif, said thathia 
SEES' ra £° nae ‘o India’s 
W a*? 8 w °uld not be dictated 
"Paiuetan, has 
wS 1 ® “““W steps which are 

de S ab f ^^ 0nehaVet ° 

kaX,.^ 8 Indian, act and the 
libklsao'g '? condemn it 
^-^Si^cnce will be, ’made 


impregnable against. ,any Indian, 
threat, be It nuclear, pjr conventional." 

More" 'explicitly, a former Paki- 
stani intelligence, chief, reared gen- 
eral IJajpjd .Gut, spld tliat Pakistan 
should Immediately demonstrate its 
' own nuefear capability, . 

India's three blasts .were .con- 
ducted ln,Pokbran, an uninhabited 
area ea8tof ,tiie aty of Jalsalrpcr and 
about, lOOkrn, south ot.jthe .border 
wifh Pakistan. Pokjiran .wap. Uie site 
of India'a. only previous test on May 

: is, 1,974. ,. •.*, 

,a brief , statement the prime 
1 minister, 4ta] B jbari : Vajpayee, p&id 
scientists , had tesfca . u , fission, 
. devipe, a Iq’y^yieldi device an|J ,a 
i therjnonucleftr device. , . ; 


j The White House, press secre- 
I tary, lyfike McCurry, said President 
1 Clinton was “deeply distressed" by 
, the tests, and that, p .formal US 
protest would be . filed. Tlie state 
! department i spokesman, James 
1 Rybin. called the teafs a "very, very 
'negative developrnenr • and sad 
j sen jor US officials were considering 
‘ action, Including sanctions, pod 
' whether Mr Clinton's planned . itislt 
later this year wpuld gg tihead. 

Japan, mdia’s, biggest aid, donor, 
said It was considering a freeze op 
i loans and pther economic sanctions 
! against New Delhi because of. its 
surprise nuclear tests. 

India's Hindu nationalist govern- 
ment received the unexpected ,back- 
! log pf; even its most strident, critics 
I at hpme. The main ,, opposition 
| Congress party said in a statement 


: that it congratulated Indian sclen- 
: lists “for tills successful scientific 
experiment, which demonstrates 
: India’s technological advance". It 
i added: /This is the logical culmlna- 
! tion of a process . Initiated by Indira 
| Gandhi In 1974," 

; P K lyengau, a former chalrnpm 
of the Atqmlq Energy Commission, 

1 said India should now be regarded 
on a; level;. pit)i, idle world's five 
leading npdear, plates. .“If 1 India . is. 
accepted , j police oily. \ Pa a , nuclear 
I weapon state, then jt could act m«?h 
; more responsibly , li) the .-.nuclear 
disarmatognt jssq$." r c.v . . 

! The, New Delhi government later 
! said that the t^ . eho^gd India 
' “has a proyen capability .’ -fojr . a 
weapoi)lseti nuclear .programme , , . 

! Comment, page. 12 * ■ 


mm Bizimungu boycotted a din- 
ner to honour the visiting United 
Nations secretary-general, Kofl 
Annan, accusing him of arro- 
gance and Insensitivity after Mr 
Annan had spoken of the need 
for “life even after genocide". 


H Socialist party of the prime 
minister, Gyula Horn, took the 
lead in the first round of the 
Hungarian general election, but 
could still he overtaken by its 
main rival, Fidesz, in the second 
round in two weelts' time. 


R SRAEL’S prime minister, 

El Binyatnin Netanyahu, ignored 
a US ultimatum to attend a 
peace summit in Washington 
and resume negotiations with 
Yasser Arafat. 

Washington Diary, page 6 
Washington Post, page 1 7 


^Hhovc released a jailed 
Roman Catholic bishop, Zeng 
Jingtuu, aged 78, in an attempt 
to case human rights criticism 
ahead of President Bill Clinton’ 
visit to Chinu next mouth. 


I Janet Reno, asked an inde- 
pendent counsel to investigate 
whether the labour secretary, 


South Africa celebrated a 
court ruling that apartheid-era 
laws prohibiting homosexual 
acts were unconstitutional. 


fighting a forest blaze in the 
northern hills of Puebla were 
burned to death when the winds 
unexpectedly changed direction. 


Wr of Maurbio Gucci — heir to 
the Italian fashion empire who . 
wps shot dead three years ago — 
has gone on trial in Milan accused , 
of commissioning his murder. 


I minister Benazir Bhutto, on 
a trip abroad, said sbe would re- 
turn to her homeland to fade 
warrants Issued for her arrest 


I uproar, at what It; says is an. , 

. unprecedented attack op free : ; 

dom of Information after two V 

exceptionally severe cqprt judg-. 

ments agahtet inyestigative 

.works.; ,.-i . .. : ,i ' „ 
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| Kosovo fighters 
set no-go areas 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


Jonathan Steele In Pristina 

I T WAS the 30tli protest iimreli 
by Kosovo Albanians in as many 
days, but this time the daily rit- 
ual along Pristina’s main street 
sounded markedly different. “We 
are llie Kosovo Liberation Army," 
shouted a group of young people at 
the bead of the column. In their 
hands they curried a banner with 
the armed movement's initials. 

Tentatively at first, then with 
enthusiasm, the crowd took up the 
defiant cry: "We are the KLA." 
Middle-aged people joined in as the 
shout echoed from the walls of 
apartment blocks along the route. 

“It's the first time they have ever 
come out for the KLA,'' said a local 
journalist who from the beginning 
has covered the marches in which 
the ethnic Albanian majority in the 
Yugoslav province of Kosovo is de- 
manding autonomy from Belgrade. 

The new defiance — in full view of 
(he plainclothes .Serbian police who 
monitor the daily parades — dime as 
gunmen from the KLA exchanged 
fire with uniformed Serbian forces 
barely 50km from Pristina, oil the 
main road between the capital and 
the province's other main city, Pec. 

At least six Serbian policemen 
were wounded in separate attacks, 
and traffic along the road has been 
blocked for three days in a dramatic 
sign of the KLA's ability to disrupt 
Serbian control of the province. 

The surge in the KLA’s strength 
in only two months has begun to 
change the map of Kosovo politics, 
forcing the civilian parties into 
agonising debates over whether to 
support the guerrillas. A movement 
that numbered only a few score 
armed men In March can count on 
12,000 today, according to well in- 
formed Albanian sources in Pristina. 

The Yugoslav president, Slobodan 
Milosevic, continues to reject outside 
mediation In the Kosovo conflict, 
despite new sanctions that include a 
ban on investment announced last 
Saturday by the US, Britain, France, 
Germany and Italy. 

Richard Holbrooke, Washington's 
best known Balkan troubleshooter, 
failed to change Mr Milosevic's mind 
In more than four hours of talks in 
Belgrade. "Violence is spreading like 
wildfire and we’re concerned,” the 
US envoy said. 


On the backroads of Kosovo 
where the KLA has no-go areas that 
the Serbs dare not enter, all the 
signs are that a full insurgency is al- 
ready under way. Instead of two or 
three armed men, one comes across 
units of a dozen or more. Besides 
Kalashnikov rifles, they have 
rocket-propelled grenades and 
heavy machine-guns on tripods, and 
I networks of fresh trenches. 

"The KIA used to operate in 
groups of three to five fighters, with 
one or two novices in each action 
who were taken along to gain combat 
experience." said one Albanian 
analyst. Group commanders were 
believed to remain in Kosovo far up 
to three actions, he said, and then 
withdrew "to western Europe". 

He put the total number of KLA 
gunmen at no more than 150 in 
March. Anns were kept fa caches 
and taken to a pre-arranged spot, 
where they were picked up by a 
squad planning a hit-and-run atlack 
on a remote police station or a pass- 
ing police vehicle. 

A huge (low of volunteers in the 
villages lias changed this. They see 
themselves as partisans defending 
their territory and preventing the 
kind of Serbian onslaughts that took 
place on two settlements in March, 
when more than 80 people, includ- 
ing women and children, were 
killed. Kosovo Albanians in western 
Europe have also rushed back to 
join the KLA. Recruiting is under 
j way In Kosovan cities. 

The analyst estimates the KLA 
can now call on 12,000 men. The in- 
I rush of volunteers has led to the 
need to train them in Kosovo rather 
than abroad: "There are three or 
four training camps in Kosovo, 
staffed partly by advisers from 
Chechenia and Turkey.” 

No one in the KLA’s leadership 
has yet come forward to Identify 
himself or explain the command 
structure. The backbone Is thought 
to consist of former officers in the 
Yugoslav interior ministry police. 
They were sacked in 1989, like most 
Albanians in state jobs. 

The Serbs still have a massive 
and better armed force. The Yugo- 
slav army and Serbian police num- 
ber 140,000, with some 20,000 of 
them deployed in Kosovo. 

Washington Post, page 18 



'Bishop’s suicide inflames tensions in Pakistan 


I : . 


Cars are swept through the streets of Sarno, in southern Italy, by a torrent of mud fast week. At least 
135 people were killed. At a mass funeral last Sunday grief turned to anger as residents blamed lord 
officials and die centrnl government for not alerting them in time about the danger fhotocpapii p 

Ruling party wins Paraguay elections 


Stephen Brown in Asuncion 

P ARAGUAY’S ruling Colorado 
party on Monday celebrated its 
triumph in a presidential election, 
and Raul Cubas, the country's next 
leader, called the opposition bad 
losers for alleging fraud. 

'This result shows that the coun- 
try belongs to the Colorado party 
and that there are people outside 
the party who trust the party too," 
Mr Cubas said before being 
received by the outgoing Colorado 
president, Juan Carlos Wasmosy. 

Mr Cubas, who will be Paraguay’s 
second civilian president in 50 years, 
said the Democratic Alliance candi- 
date, Domingo Laino, who has al- 
leged he was cheated, "cannot 
digest reality". 

Partial results from the High Elec- 
toral Court, with more than 60 per 
cent of last Sunday's votes counted, 
gave Mr Cubas 54 per cent of the 
vote and an 11-polnt lead over Mr 
Laino, meaning that the Colorados 
will keep their 5 1-year grip on power. 

It was the third general election 
since Paraguay emerged from the 
35-year dictatorship of General Al- 
fredo Stroe saner, also a Colorado, 
after a palace coup in 1989. 

Mr Cubas, aged 54, was the last- 


mimite replacement for army 
strongman Lino Oviedo, whuse 
Colorado candidacy was cut short 
just two weeks before the vote, 
when the Supreme Court confirmed 
his lb-year prison sentence lor an 
attempted coup in 1996. 

Mr Laino, aged 62, who was 
exiled by Gen Stroessner, led a 
coalition of Liberals and Social 
Democrats in his third bid for 
power, He says he was robbed of 
victory in 1993 by fraud. 

About 2 million voters cast ballots 
in the election, which sets in motion 
the first peaceful transition from 
one civilian president to another in 
decades. 

Election officials delayed releasing 
preliminary results for a day to check 
reports of irregularities in results 
faxed to the election tribunal. Mr 
Laino had called for an investigation, 
saying exit polls by his campaign 
I showed him to be the winner. But he 
conceded on Monday, saying he had 
received “confusing information". 

He said the re-election of the Col- 
orado party was “going to create dif- 
ficulties for achieving real stability” 
in Paraguay’s fledgling democracy. 
He noted infighting between Mr 
Cubas and others in the party and 
said its programme offered nothing 


new fur ;i nation where cnrru|*M 
and poverty art- endemic. 

Mr Laiun was detained repeat- 
edly for resisting Gen Stroessner- 
dictatorship, one of the longes 
running in Latin America. 

Foreign observers led by the 
Organisation of American States 
said the election was the cleanest in 
Paraguay's brief democratic history. 

Paraguay wanted a clean electin 
to help shed its image as one tf 
Latin America's most dysfunction^ 
democracies, rife with corruption 
smuggling and money-launderiiif. 
and overshadowed by military 
strongmen. 

Mr Cubas’s first act after to 
victory speech was to visit Gen 
Oviedo in his cell at an Asuncion 
army barracks. The general was 
elected candidate in primaries tot 
September to the fury of Mr 
Wasmosy, who ordered him to 
undergo a military trial for refusing 
to quit his command in 1996. Gw 
Oviedo campaigned from behtM 
bars and waB ahead in polls until w 
Supreme Court's ruling forced him 
to yield to Mr Cubas. 

Mr Cubas denounced the mw 
tary tribunal as unconstitutional am 
promised to free Gen Oviedo after 
taking power in August — Reuten 


Rich ard Galpln In Islamabad 

A N ARMED mob of up to 500 
Muslim extremists attacked 
Christian homes and busi- 
{ nesses in the Pakistani city of Faisal- 
Lbad last Sunday as a Roman 
Catholic bishop, who shot himself in 
protest at discrimination against the 
minority Christian community, was 
buried in the city’s cathedral. 

The mob burned and looted 
houses and shops. Witnesses said 
the extremists ripped up bibles and 
tore down pictures of Jesus. Police 
used tear gas to disperse the crowd. 

I The attack came as thousands of 
mourners came to Faisalabad for 
the funeral of Bishop John Joseph 
following an earlier service in his 
I tillage of Khushpur. He shot him- 
| self through the head last week ont- 
j side a court that sentenced a young 
Christian man to death for alleged 
*1 blasphemy against falam. The 
1 1 bishop was a leading campaigner 
I against the blasphemy laws, which 


Medics urged 
| to put patients 
before profits 

Paul Bro wn 

PATENTING Ufe forms Is to be 
1 1 declared unethical by the 
Vorld Medical Association 
(WMA) because it Is aimed at 
maximising profit rather than 
j making treatment available to 
I Patients, 

| > The organisation, which repre- 
sents doctors and scientists in 
, ‘ ' countries, says that no doctor 
| should take part in patenting 
, j ***®fortns and medical processes. 

Tne organisation contacted the 
I guardian last week following the 
I disclosure that a United States 
'ompany was trying to patent the 
complete gene sequence of 
i ® 1 Meningitis bacterium, which 
1 . 0l “ t * “tern that anyone develop- 
1 ^ a vaccine would have to pay a 
r °rally to the company. 

I WMA proposal sqys: 

I jjbyslcians have an ethical 


he said were used to persecute the 
Christian minority. Muslims make 
up 97 per cent of the population. 

There is a mandatory death 
sentence for anyone found to have 
uttered statements deemed harmful 
to Islam. Human rights groups say 
there are hundreds of cases pend- 
ing against members of the reli- 
gious minorities. They say few are 
brought on genuine grounds — 
most are the result of personal 
vendettas. Although convictions 
have been overturned on appeal, 
several Christians and defence 
lawyers have been attacked by Mus- 
lim extremists. 

“Bishop Joseph gave his life to 
show that injustice is being done to 
our community here, and that injus- 
tice is continuing." Father Pervais 
Emmanuel told the mourners. 

In a letter to a national newspaper 
Joseph wrote that Christians and 
Muslims should work together to 
have the laws repealed, without 
worrying about the sacrifices. “Ded- 


icated people do not count the cost," 
he wrote. 

The blasphemy conviction of 
Ayub Masili last month seems to 
have convinced Joseph to take dras- 
tic action. Last week he walked up 
to the court in Sahiwal, which had 
sentenced Masih to death, and shot 
himself in the head. 

“This was really a gesture of 
absolute desperation." said Asma 
Jahangir, the head of the Human 
Rights Commission of Pakistan. 
"The time has come when people 
are taking desperate measures be- 
cause of this blasphemy law. People 
are living in constant fear that they 
will be trapped by it — because 
once you come under it, there’s no 
way of getting out.” ’ 

The court heard that Masih told 
Muslim neighbours they should 1 
read The Satanic Verses, written by 
Snlman Rushdie, "so that they 
would know that the religion of 
their Holy Prophet was false". 
Masih denied the charges. 


Joseph was convinced Masih was 
innocent and that the charges had 
been concocted by neighbours, who 
were involved in a property dispute 
with his family. 

Christian leaders say they will 
step up their campaign for repeal of 
the laws. "We have to continue our 
struggle even if we have to lay down 
our lives," said Father Emmanuel 
Mani, the vicar-general of Lahore 
diocese. “This is what we have 
learnt from Bishop John Joseph.” 

But tile government says it has 
no plans lo repeal the law. “If we 
amend the law, we will go back to 
the law of the jungle where people 
take the law into their own hands,” 
said the religious affairs minister. 

Mohammed Zafnr-ul-Haq. "At least 
at present the accused can defend 
himself in court and in many places 
people have been set free on appeal 
because of lack of evidence.” 

So far no one in Pakistan has been 
executed for blasphemy. Masili is Muslims march towards the 


! ■ iji 


preparing to appeal for his life. 


Catholic cathedral in Faisalabad 


Niger’s plague of debt 


Continued from page 1 
village we found a 25-year-old 
woman who was a Noma and had 
survived, but she had lived alone in 
her hut for more than 20 yeare 
because of her face." 

The centre has been open for five 
months. First It feeds the children 
out of their malnutrition, treats the 
spreading disease and twice a year 
will carry out operations with foreign 
volunteer doctors to reconstruct 
their faces. 

Dr Degrey Hubert Is the head of 
the children’s hospital in Niger’s 
capital, Niamey, but his head nurse | 
is impatient with him. "I told you 
already there are no needles for 
vaccinations left," she says when he 
asks about an 11-month-old girl who 
needs to be immunised. 

The government’s central med- 
ical store house has run out of 
needles, the way it runs out of most 
things most of the time. 

There are nine children on the 


paediatric ward this morning. All 
need urgent infusion of glucose and 
water for malnutrition and dehydra- 
tion. "I have only four infusions,” 
says Dr Hubert: “How do you 
choose? Some of these children will 
be dead by Monday, and I have to 
decide which one gets it." 

In his hospital are four wards of 
peeling paint, dirty mattresses and 
the sweet. 9ad smell of dried urine. 

On the floor of one ol the wards is 
a two-year-old girl called Assitou, 
with the face of an old woman. She 
weighs the same as three bags of 
sugar and her legs are as thick as 
celery. She is the third-born, and 
her mother Fatima looks, perhaps, 
16 years old, but doesn’t know what 
age she is — ■ only that she has al- 
ready lost her first two children. 

"There was something sick in their 
stomach,” she says. "The teacher in 
the village gave me the money to 
take her to hospital on the bus." 

Assitou is silent. All the babies in 


the ward are silent, in the heat and 
the dirt and their sickness, there’s 
no energy left to cry. 

There is no famine, no flood, no 
war. This is as good as. it gels in 
Niger, a former French colony of 
almost ID million people on the west 
coast of Africa that many have never | 
heard of. 

Niger owes Britain $13 million. 
The country pays it off at the rate of 
$1.2 million a year. If Britain can- 
celled the debt for the millennium, 
the money saved would be enough 
to inoculate three-quarters of a mil- 
lion children. 

One in three children born in 
Niger will die before they are five 
years old from hunger, measles, dia- 
rrhoea, meningitis, or some ob- 
scene mixture of the four. 

"In the last five years I’ve seen 
the number of children dying from 
infectious diseases related to mal- 
nutrition creeping up from around 
30 per cent to 50 per cent It’s get- 
ting worse," says Dr Hubert. 

“The hospital gets no credit from 
I the government because they have 


no money to give us. The people 
can’t breathe under this debt. 

"At consultations, when 1 write 
out a prescription for a mother she 
is crying before I finish writing it. 
She’s saying, ’What will 1 do with 
that? My husband is not working 
and I have nothing .” 

In the compound they are sleep- 
ing. The Grazer children and the 
parents have no idea when their 
children will be operated on. 

Ali Abdou says it doesn’t feel 
comforting lo be here with his 
| daughter among the oilier children 
with no faces: “I look at the others 
and 1 feel their pain. We are all wait- 
I ing too long." 

The sieve-maker says he prays 
only that Zeinabou will get better. In 
the mustard-coloured wards, among 
the sterilised gloves and antibiotics 
that Look so out of place in the dirt 
of poverty, All Abdou says he wants 
the people from Germany fix her 
face. 

”1 want her to be educated nnd 
get a goad job. I would like her to 
have a beautiful house with a car." 


Fuel blast fears ground older 737s 


S Africa rugby chief resigns 


I Jyion not to permit profit 
®wwes to influence their free and 
I ^ndent medical judgment” 
I * be organisation also says that 
I go* have ethical obligations 
| JMh to teach skills and tech- 
flues to their colleagues and 
i J"™uously learn and update 
■J °w» skills. Patents can 


operated by British airlines 
were grounded for emergency 
safety checks last Sunday follow- 
ing a directive from the United 
States Federal Aviation 
Administration. 

Inspections in the US have 
revealed extensive wear In power 
lines running through the fuel 
tanks of some older 737s, 
raising fears of on explosion. 

The FAA order, adopted by 
Britain’a Clvil Aviation Authority, 
requlreaolder 737-100 and 
737*200 versions that have 
flown for more than 50,000 
■ hoifrs to undergo immediate 
checks on the electricity lines, 

1 which fUelptimpk . More 

than 300 jets around the world 

areaffcseted; ' 


The FAA move follows 
mounting concern over the 
safety of fuel tanks since an 
explosion downed TWA 
flight 800 off Long Island In 
1006. The Paris-bound 747 was 
blown apart by a fuel tank blast. 
Investigators are not sure what 
caused the explosion. 

The FAA announcement 
prohibited the flying of affected 
737 b before any necessary 
repajrs have been made and 
gave airlines 14 days to check 
737s with 40,000-50,000 
hours' flying time, 

The airline industry fears 
that the FAA could extend its 
immediate Inspection order to 
737s with less than 40 ,000 
hours' flying time, causing 
airport'chaos. The 737 Is the 
world’s best-selling aeroplane 
with 2,716 registered worldwide.' 


Russ Young, a Boeing 
spokesman, said; “We strongly 
support the FAA's decision. We 
think it is in everyone’s best 
Interest to make absolutely sure 
there are no problems that could 
compromise safety.” 

The company would work with 
the FAA and affected airlines in 
"taking any action that is 
appropriate and necessary”, he 
added. 

Rich Breubaus, Boeing’s chief 
engineer for fuel system Bafety, 
has admitted that there are 
concerns that fuel could be 
Ignited if Teflon-coated wires 
inside a punctured conduit were 
to arc. 

In one aircraft there were 
; pinholes in an aluminium 
: conduit, which Boeing officials 
say may hove been caused by 
arcing of the wires. 


John Perlman In Johannesburg 

T HE resignation last Sunday of 
the president of the South 
African Rugby Football Union 
(Sarfu), Louis Luyt, has been 
greeted with a mixture of jubilation 
and relief. 

At a Sarfu executive meeting last 
week, Us four black members re- 
signed over a dispute centred on 
claims of continued racism and mis- 
management. 

The spbrts minister, Steve 
Tshwete, said of Mr Luyfs exit 
‘This is the best thing that 1 has 
happened to South African rugby 
since winning the World Cup." 

Mluleki George, the president of 
South Africa’s National Sports 
Council which has beefa leading the 
fight agaihst Luyt, said letters to the 
Irish and Welsh , rugby unions 
asking them to postpone their forth- 


coming visits would be held b« 
Luyt who last week defied a ca 
by a majority within Sarfu fo 
resignation, said he WH9 . 6t ^fiS 
down because “my people w* 
and I can’t trust them any more ■ 
Mr Luyt who would in any evm 
have faced a no-confidence vote 
two weeks, said he was no 
pared to do something thar 
damage rugby". . ■ h 

Much damage has 
done, however. Mraso Mbeb , 

. chief executive of the NSC, 6® 

. would still be pushing for the 
the Sarfu executive to resign^ 

. fag those who had backed Mr 
as “arrogant and 
It is likely that S fctahAWgJ 
: rugby will' be put under 
, of Interim management tbl; 
chaired possibly by 
: the World Cup-wtafifog. * 
Mdrne du Plesais. 
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Peacemaker Clinton 
fails to win plaudits 


WASHINGTON DIARY 

Martin Kettle 

B ILL CLINTON Visits Europe 
this week as a peacemaker 
who is strangely without hon- 
our. In Northern Ireland the rale o£ 
the Clinton White House has been 
decisive, yet the president is denied 
his full share of the credit In the 
Middle East the administrations 
role is potentially crucial, yet Clin- 
ton has mostly been unable to make 
it count or to win the confidence — 
let alone the applause — of the 
protagonists. 

Clinton's Northern Ireland diffi- 
culties are easily explained. Though 
the United States has won many 
plaudits for Its role in the Irish 
peace process — much of it di- 
rected to the talks chairman Sena- 
tor George Mitchell as well as to the 
White House — it has not yet been 
able to reap the rewards that it 
would like. 

Clinton ultimately seelt9 a domes- 
tic reward for his Irish policy. He 
wishes to be able to present himself 
to the 44 million Americans of Irish 
descent as The Man Who Brought 
Justice lb Ireland. He wants to walk 
down Shankhill Road and Falls Road 
— as well as O’Connell Street — as 
the peacemaker, and to have televi- 
sion pictures of the happy event 
beamed into US homes during an 
important mid-term election year. 

He was keen to go to Ireland in 
the run-up to next week's referen- 
dums on the peace accord. His 
advisers, anxious to milk any oppor- 
tunity to present Clinton in a high- 
minded presidential light, were 
every bit as keen. The momentum 
for such a visit seemed irresistible. 
The opportunity could not have 
been more convenient either, since 
Clinton already planned to be In 
Europe, visiting Germany followed 
by a three-day trip to Britain for 


the world economic summit in 
Birmingham. 

And yet it will not happen. It will 
not happen because Tony Blau- 
agreed with the fears of the Union- 
ist leader David Trimble that a Clin- 
ton visit might ignite a Protestant 
reaction. Blair said stay away, and 
Clinton duly obeyed. 

There can be few places remain- 
ing in the world where the prospect 
of a visit by the US president is not 
desired. Northern Ireland is one of 
them, and it 19 to the White House's 
credit that it has accepted the snub. 
Clinton has, however, soothed his 
disappointment by making clear he 
wants to make the visit this year. 
For him, after all, the crucial dead- 
line is not the May 22 referendums 
but the November mid-term US 
elections. 

Like the Irish, the Jews are a cru- 
cial electoral consideration for US 
presidents. Like the Irish, the Jews 
lean historically towards the Demo- 
crats, and Clinton is bound to en- 
sure that this loyalty is maintained. 

He was successful when he put 
the Democratic party’s historic Irish 
nationalism at hazard by committing 
himself to a compromise solution in 
Northern Ireland. Yet when he has I 
tried to do the same thing with his j 
party’s historic support for Israel he 
has been much less successful. 

Part of the explanation for this 
lies in the essential and obvious 
differences between the two in- 
tractable crises. Northern Ireland is 
relatively simple and not very dan- 
gerous compared with Israel. Even 
in Northern Ireland itself, only a mi- 
nority is afraid of compromise. Nei- 
ther the British nor the Irish people 
seek conflict, and their two govern- 
ments are never under pressure to 
do anything except find a peaceful 
solution. Conflict in Northern Ire- 
land has no consequences for other 
governments in the region. 

In the Middle East the opposite is 



true, and the dangers are infinitely 
greater. But there is another crucial 
difference. Washington's Clinton- 
haters have been largely indifferent 
to the Northern Ireland process and 
have not tried to campaign against 
the proposed outcome. In the Mid- 
dle East, on the other hand, they 
have become protagonists, seeking 
to intervene In the process and chal- 
lenging the Democrats for the loy- 
alty of the Jewish vote. 

After two days of talks in London 
last week, the US asked Israel and 
the Palestinians to meet again this 
week in Washington, before Clinton 
left for Europe. Netanyahu de- 
murred, then agreed, then changed 
his mind. But what was striking was 
not his familiar caution but the speed 
with which the Republicans on Capi- 
tol Hill urged him not to come. 

The rightwing Israeli govern- 
ment and the rightwing Congres- 
sional leadership have become 
exceptionally close in recent 
months. When Netanyahu came to 
Washington in January he courted, 
and was courted by, every shade of 
Ctinton-phobe. Before he met Clin- 


ton he met not just the Congres- 
sional Republican leadership under 
Newt Gingrich, but also several in- 
habitants of the wilder shores 0 / the 
fundamentalist Christian right, in- 
cluding long-time anti-Semitic con- 
spiracy theorists such as Pat 
Robertson, who believes there is a 
Jewish-Marxist-Masonic plot to de- 
stroy the American way of life. 

As chance would have it, tills was 
also the week in which the Monica 
Lewinsky crisis broke. Netanyahu 
himself saw Clinton at bay at first 
hand and wa9 able to depart from 
Washington without making a sin- 
gle concession to the Palestinians. 
January's heady combination of 
rightwing flattery and White House 
embarrassment seems to have con- 
vinced Netanyahu that Clinton is a 
weakened leader whose bluff can be 
called. 

Everything that happened in the 
Middle East process this month will 
have strengthened him in this 
belief. As soon as the London talks 
broke up, Gingrich called a press 
conference to denounce Clinton as 
“pro-Arafat" and to urge Netanyahu 


Three strikes for the Netherlands 



Europe this week 

Martin Walker 


I collegial tribe at the heart of the 
European family. They work hard 
and Inventively, run a famously 
tolerant and prosperous society, and 
promote their national Interests in 
Europe without fuss or rancour. It Is 
almost as [f they were proud not to 
be noticed. 

So it is odd to record that it was 
Dutch week In Europe. There were 
three reasooa for this. The Nether- 
lands held s genera] election, which 
^attracted a brief flurry of interest, 

ut the voters decided on little 


change. The headlines came pri- 
marily from the unedifying battle 
over the head of the new European 
Central Bank (ECB). 

The final factor in the Dutch week 
went almost unreported, although it 
may be One of the most promising 
developments in Europe’s electoral 
and political process. 

The Dutch Central Planning Bu- 
reau is an institution that comes 
close to Plato’s vision of a wise and 
trusted board of guardians. Its eco- 
nomic forecasts are accepted by 
government, unions and employers 
alike. Its assessments are the key to 
the annual wage round negotiations 
and are central to the impressive 
Dutch record of industrial peace. 
Before both thi9 and the previous 
general election in 1994, the Bureau 
brought its reputation and expertise 
to the political process. 

It devised an economic model 
that assumed no changes in taxes, 
government policies, monetary 
strategies and welfare systems for 
the next 10 years, and then 
stretched the model to 2020. The 
Bureau then plugged in the election 
promises of each of the main parties 
and published the results. 

In 1994, which was the first time 
the proud and once dominant Chris- 
tian Democrats were voted out of 


office since 1918 (allowing for the 
second world war interregnum), the 
Bureau played a crucial role. The 
Christian Democrats had promised 
tax cuts and, in classic Reagan- 
Thatcher style, had airily said they 
would generate so much economic 
growth that the welfare budgets 
could be comfortably afforded. 

Not so, said the Bureau. Us 
model suggested that the Dutch 
could have one or the other tax cuts 
or their welfare system, but not 
both. The Christian Democrats lost 
the 1994 election, paving the way for 
the centrist-liberal coalition that was 
re-elected last week. 

The Bureau repeated the exer- 
cise for last week’s election. The 
Christian Democrats were told that 
I their plans would leave unemploy- 
ment unchanged by the time of the 
next election in 2002. Since Dutch 
I unemployment is at 5 per cent, this 
should not have been a devastating 
judgment The problem is that the 
Dutch have by far the highest 
proportion of part-time employment 
in Europe, at about 40 per cent of 
the workforce. And the parties of 
the left made much of the widening 
divergences in incomes in what was 
once a liighly egalitarian society. 

This argument, along with a strik- 
ingly good result from the Bureau 


assessment, helped the Green Left 
party more than double ite number 
of seats, from five to 11. The Bureau 
found that its policies of a shorter 
working week, along with green 
taxes on energy and pollution to 
finance job creation, would indeed 
cut unemployment. 

But 11 seats In a parliament of 
150 do not go far. The Labour party, 
led by the prime minister, Wlm 
Kok, Increased its seats from 37 to 
45. Its man coalition allies, the free- 
market Liberals, led by the unusu- 
ally acerbic (for a Dutchman) Fritz 
Bolkestein, went up from 31 to 37. 

This Ib where it gets complicated. 
The Liberals on most issues are to 
the right of the Christian Demo- 
crats. So in 1994 their coalition with 
Labour had to have a third as 
a midwife: the centrist and anti-| 
ideological reform group known as 
D-66..D-86 were the big losers last 
week, sinking from 24 to 14 seats. 

It has been ah odd coalition. 
BolkeBtein has not joined the 
government, but he supports it in 
parliament He has also been scepti- 
cal of the government's commit- . 
ment to the European single 
currency, sounding uncannily like a 1 * 
British Conservative when ques-; 
tioning the fridges that allowed Italy ■ 
to qualify. 

But toe policy of modest tax ; 
cuts on which Kok ran allowed : 
Bolkestein to support the coalition, . 


to spurn Clinton's Invitation to 
Washington. Senior Republicans | 
vied with one another to find the 1 
most lurid insults to fling at the 
president. And all this happened 
several hours before Hillary Clinton 
went on a closed circuit link to a 
peace conference in Switzerland to 
offer her support for a future Pales- ( 
tinian state. 

As political furores go, this was ' 
one of the most contrived in living i 
memory. Different though the two j 
situations are, the administration's 
essential strategy in the Middle I 
East is very similar to its strategy in 
Northern Ireland — to push for 
agreement, to offer a forum tor 
talks, to offer incentives for comprv I j 
mise, and even to suggest gentle ■ | 
threats where progress was lacking- , 
This is hardly the stuff of sell-outs 
and betrayals, either in Northern 
Ireland or Israel, but one of the 
reasons why it is succeeding better 
in toe one case than in the other u 
because an Ideologically obsessive 
domestic opposition Btayed out of 
the first conflict while playing b dis- 
ruptive role in the second. 


even though he campaigned against 
Kok In the vain hope that Wb party 
might win enough seats to.nw* 
him the senior coalition partner. 

The surprise was that the row at 
the Brussels summit over WW 
Dulaenberg’s appointment to run 
toe ECB should have had so utile er- 
feet on the Dutch poll. 

The French bullied everyone W 
accepting a deal by which Du»» 
berg would step down aftejV' 01 " 
years, to be replaced by a Frejco 
central baqker, Jean-ClaudeTnrit 

The row put a strain on Kok a menfr 
ship with Tony Blair, who was nj 


mougnr 10 nave ««««“ 
well, and severely tested n* 
Franco-German relationship, 
while the summit deal was 
thing of a snub to the Dutch* it 
no real Impact on toe election. 

: When Diiisenberg appeared wr 
fore the European Parliament w 
his confirmation hearings* ne F 
spired the MEPs to cheeftby 
serting that the summit dwl_ 
not worth the paper It 

written on. He would not even^ 

about retiring until after 
I DutoenboS, W ** 

Itunnjp of the week. His J , 
style, and Inihvqt $t, 

ited independence, suggest™u 


i row : I 
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Equity Funds 

Launch Date 

% Change 

in sector 

% Change 

in sector 

American Growth 

21 4.84 

+ 1627.9 

1/12 

+ 136.8 

24/55 

Asian Smaller Markets 

8.3.93 

+38.2 

10/74 

f 37.2 

15/90 

(•merging Companies 

8.4.85 

I 870.5 

.1/31 

-l 109.3 

25/125 

European Gr owth 

8.11.86 

•l 377.3 

' 2/6 

+ 181.8 

11149 

Far Eastern Growth' 

8.1 1.86 

+288.9, 

1/15 

( 32.3 

9/30 

International Growth 

25.1.83 

+795.1 

3/17 

+ 1 13.2 

19/125 

Japanese Growth 

30.1 1.91 

-7.7. 

13/72 

-20.3 • 

36/88 

Latin American Growth 

31.1.95 

+ 37.9 

17/28 



UK Growth 

24.10.87 

■t 544.9 

1/24 

i 177.7 

3/59 

Income Accumulator Fund 






US Dollar Bond Class 

27.1.97 

l 10.9 

25/85 



Sterling Bond Class 

27. 1 .97 

i 22.7 

1/90 


- 

International Bond Class 

27.1.97 

+8.7 

43/170 



US Dollar Money Market Class 

27.1.97 

(6.0 

33/97 



Sterling Money Market Class 

27.1.97 

+7.3 

23/73 
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Blair pledges to counter voter apathy 


T ONY BIjUR last week 
reacted strongly lo evidence 
0/ unprecedented apHtliy 
among voter* by promising lo press 
ahead with modernising local gov- 
ernment to counter the lowest 
recorded turnout in local elections 
in England. 

Wlh the Tories celebrating 0 
modest recovery in contests for 166 
councils, the Liberal Democrats 
eating further into Labour's 
northern strongholds, and die 
Government claiming further ad- 
vances in London, all main parties 
could claim some successes in the 
first big eleettiral test since the 
general election. 

Bui will* apnl I ly on an unjnwe- 
dented scale — barely one in l ive Iiv- 
erjxiol electors turned out to give (he 
Liberal Democrats their first metro- 
politan council — the Prime Minister 
acknowledged Unit local government 
needed a radical overhaul. 

Mr Blair hailed Labour’s 
successes in London — where it 
gained control in Brent Waltham 
Forest, Lambeth anil Harrow — as a 
triumph for party modernisation, 
but acknowledged that voters in 
once rock-solid , unmodernised 
northern strongholds — plus 
Hackney and his own backyard, 
Islington, in London — had given 
Labour a bloody nose. 

“We are right to press on with the 
modernisation of local government 
which gives . . . better responsibili- 
ties, and better ways of delivering 
services. For Labour there is some- 
thing to be learned," he said. 

“Where in London we have 
turned round the party very consid- 
erably, and have got good New 
Labour councils, they’re doing ex- 
tremely well. In some of the Labour 
heartlands we have been given a 
message from the electorate which 
we need to take account of.” 



Shoppers atTesco In Thornton Heath, south London, vote in booths set up in the store photo; peter Jordan 


Harrow, where a Blairite Labour 
group seized control and the Lib 
Dems lost 13 seats, caused particu- 
lar satisfaction at Labour’s Millbank 
HQ. Mr Blair was not alone in using 
local results to draw sweeping con- 
clusions to support his modernising 
message that the problem lies in 
Old Labour attitudes. 

Tory activists in flagship councils 
such as Westminster and Wands- 
worth — where Conservatives 
gained seats instead of lasing them 
— attributed success to lean and 
efficient local services. Paddy Ash- 
down’s Lib Dem critics claimed the 
results showed that confronting 
Labour works better than cosying 
up, as the party leader 1 b accused of 
doing. 

The Government has promised a 
white paper this summer on the way 
forward for councils, with measures 
to revitalise local democracy — 


from annual elections to slimmed 
down authorities and elected may- 
ors. The idea Is to build on the ex- 
periment in London, where voters 
endorsed plans for an elected mayor 
by a margin of three to one — on a 
poor turnout of 34 per cent. 
Turnouts outside the capital were 
even lower. 

Sunday voting, and such gim- 
micks as supermarket polling 
stations might also develop, though 
polling stations at south London 
supermarkets produced lower-than- 
average turnouts last week. 

Desperate for a success to legiti- 
mate William Hague's becalmed 
leadership, the Conservative chair- 
man, Lord Parkinson, hailed a 
“modest recovery”. The Tories re- 
gained their position as the second 
party of local government, gaining 
255 seats and two councils, includ- 
ing symbolic Tunbridge Wells. 


"The national polls have been 
showing a swing against us since 
tlie general election and, far from 
confirming that, we made overall 
gains," Lord Parkinson said. 

The liberal Democrats, defend- 
ing a near-record number of seats 
gained four years ago. lost 122 
councillors and seven councils, in- 
cluding the Isle of Wight — but, 
crucially, gained Liverpool and 
made enough gains in Sheffield to 
put them in sight of taking control 
by the millennium. 

Mr Ashdown claimed the results 
were a “success 1 * for his parly, the 
only one significantly to improve on 
its general election vote — 9 points 
up at 25 per cent. He maintained 
that when judged by the number of 
councils under Lib Dem control, his 
party, rather than the Tories was in 
reality the second party of local 
government. 


time pno< (u Uvs oUcrrfolft&cUle 


London backs 
elected mayor 


L AST WEEK’S referendum 
among London’s 5 million 
voters on the Government’s ; 
blueprint for an elected mayor ] 
and assembly In the capital 
showed up to a 4: 1 majority In 
favour. But die turnout was I 

barely one in three, writes Peier j 
Hetheringtan . i 

Labour moved quickly to 
derail the bandwagon of the 
favourite candidate for the post 
amid growing party in-fighting 
for the leadership of the capital. 

With opinion polls showing 
Ken Livingstone, the Brent Ensl 
MP, as the favourite, the Deputy 
Prime Minister, John Prescott, 
indicated that the party’s t 

national executive committee 1 
would move to block the former 
Greater London Council lender. 

While Tories and the Liberal 
Democrats will be holding bal- 
lots for party members to make 
the final decision from a short- 
list, Labour appears determined 
to let the leadership effectively 
decide its candidate, and 
believes that Glenda Jackson, 
environment and transport 
minister, and Hampstead and 
Hlghgate MP, will prove an ideal 
alternative to Mr Livingstone. 

Mr Livingstone Bald: “1 would 
find It bizarre If Tony Blair, 
having argued for one-member, 
one-vote, for virtually everything 
else, didn’t go along with that in 
London. It would be equally 
wrong if the NEC took the oppor , 
tunity to vet people on a political , 
basis.” : I 

Against the background of % 
muted endorsement for govern- ( ? 
ment plans for an elected mayor, . 
backed by a new, sllm-Une | 
Greater London Authority, it is | 
clear that most Londoners are . 

uninterested in reform of local I 

government in the capital. 


Capture world stock market potential 
. . . without risk to your capital 




The Bleeper Folk stay on message 


PARLIAMENTARY SKETCH 

Simon Hoggart 


T HE Beaker Folk were hunters 
who lived in the bronze age, 
around 16U0BC. They are named 
alter the tall pottery cups found in 
their graves. One imagines the 
beakers decorated with pictures of 
the Telelubbies or slogans of the 
day such as 'Tough on mammoths, 
tough on the causes of mammoths”. 

The Bleeper Folk live amongst us 
now. and are Labour MPs. They are 
told what to say by means of 
bleepers, or pagers. Some will be 
buried with them too, otherwise 
how would Ihey know wliat to think 
in the afterlife? 

The other day I sat next to a 
Labour MP nt lunch. "Bleep bleep," 
went his bleeper. He pulled if out 
and showed me a message which 
read: “Members are reminded not 
to take part in newspaper or televi- 
sion surveys, polls or question- 
naires. These are often damaging to 
the party ...” or some such. 

There was no reason for l his 
message; if merely reminded the 
JV1P that he was not permitted to 
hold or express any opinions of his 
own. 

When they are in the Commons, 
MPs nro obliged to set (heir pagers 
lo vibrate (node. But that doesn't 
1 up jjiein receiving a si ream of 


messages, which they will continue 
to do right up to the time that 
Labour HQ at Millbank Tower finds 
a way lo inject instructions directly 
into die ir brains. 

Marlin Bell find, Tatton) made 
the point last week at Prime 
Minister’s Questions. Would Labour 
members, he asked, be permitted a 
free vote when the clause on 
predatory newspaper pricing came 
back to the Commons? CThe correct 
answer is: don't be daft. The only 
time Labour MPs have had a free 
vote — on fox-hunting — the 
Government ignored It.) 

"Disregarding their pagers for a 
while," Mr Bell continued to happy 
laughter, "they could enjoy a vibrant 
democracy instead of a vibrating 
one.” 

It was Mr Blair’s birthday and he 
had lots of presents. One of the 
nicest was from Hywel Williams — 
once a close aide to John Redwood 
— who has said in a book that his 
former boss thought William Hague 
the worst of all six Tory leadership 
candidates last year. 

Mr Redwood sat one place away 
from Mr Hague, separated by 
Cheryl GiJIan, a charming and 
comfortably upholstered human 
demilitarised zone. Now and again 
he nodded at what Mr Hague said, 
ns if he believed a word of it. 

Mr Blair’s oilier gifts were all 
from (he Bleeper Folk. They had 


heen instructed to ask admiring 
questions about Labour councils as 
England voted in local elections. 

Tory councils were not passing 
on education funds, trilled David 
Crausby of Bolton. Ian Pearson of 
Dudley listed “three incontrovert- 
ible facts" about education spending 
in Dudley. For most of us they were 
incontrovertible because we know 
nothing about Dudley’s education 
budget But Mr Blair, by a happy 
coincidence, knows everything. He 
mentioned the "incontrovertible 
fact" that the Government is spend- 
ing £124,000 more on books for 
children in Dudley. The bleeper 
makes every man a master of his 
brief. 

Someone from South Tyneside 1 
praised South Tyneside's faultless 
Labour council, and demanded an 
apology from Paddy Ashdown “who, 
on a visit to South Tyneside, openly 
criticised the leader of South 
Tyneside council". Tins was greeted 
more with hilarity than horror. 

It was the most sickening display 
of sycophancy yet. Finally Gordon 
Prentice (Lab, Pendle) rose. Surely 
lie wouldn’t join the greasy clioir? : 
He did not. He merely said that he 
planned to meet local dentists to dis- 
cuss the politics of dentistry. 

But of course his bleeper will tell 
him exactly what to say: ‘Toll Lay- 
gur fuh a be’er Bri'nn an’ a Gummnt 
wi'teef." 


Railtrack ‘going off the rails’ 


Keith Harper 


A N OVERWHELMING number 
of railway managers do not 
trust Railtrack on safety nnd want an 
independent body to take over 
responsibility, an industry survey 
revealed this week. 

Two out of three managers be- 
lieve that the system of rail regula- 
tion is not effective or accountable 
enough. Many say that Railtrack 
has a vested interest In the outcome 
of accident investigations. 

The survey, among 235 managers, 
was initiated by the Transport and 
Salaried Staffs' Association, after 
reports about growing concern on 
railway safety'. The report shows 


that seven out of 10 managers waitf 
an independent safely body, while 3 
third believe that the regulators 
own safety targets are inadequate- 
Pressure for the Government » 
act on railway safety has been 
mounting for months. 
have asked the Health and safety 
Executive (HSE) to investigate 
whether Railtrack should be allows 
to carry out its own safety inquiry 
This follows a series ol dera^ 
nients and a damaging HSb reiw 
expressing disquiet about P® rts . 
the system and the 'threat to 


satety 01 passengers, 1 v*-- . 

Transport Select Conuniltee ^ 

now joined the debate by dec 
to carry out its own inquiry. 


T HE Beatles-for-sale court 
case ended last week when a 
High Court judge ruled that a 
recording of the band made In 
1062 should not be put oh sale, 
writes Dan Olaister. 

■ The case, during which 54- , 
year-old former Beatie George 
Harrison took die standi pitted 
the might of the Beatles, Appfo 
Corps, EMI and Capitol records 
against Lingasohg Music Ltd and 
Edward Taylor, the man who 1 
made the recording on die night 


Beatles win legal tussle 

iof the Beatles' test appeal*""* 1 
jthe Star Club, Hamburg 
! Tajlor, the leader of Kh#® 

Taylor and The Dominoes, wl 

shared the bill with the Bead 

that night, claimed JofmL™ 10 

had given him pwndaaton®, 

'record the BetKWe. ButHa^ 
ioftlterecorftegtotehan^ . ■ 
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12 COMMENT 
Ulster can be 
i reconciled 


IVI peace Is not much easier. That much has 
been clear in Northern Ireland in recent days. The 
people are heading towards a vote for peace on 
May 22, and yet the emotions of war linger on: the 
hurt, the anger even the bravery have not gone away. 

In the most literal aense the war is being kept 
alive by the armed rejectionista of both aides, the 
hardline republicans and loyalists who refuse to 
countenance any compromise, least of all the 
agreement sealed on Good Friday. One half of this 
macabre alliance is the Loyalist Volunteer Force; 
the other is the Continuity IRA, which has been in 
the background for 10 years, and a new breakaway 
group dubbed "the real IRA". This faction Bald it 
was hell hid an attempted mortar bomb attack on 
an RUC station lu County Fermanagh last weekend 
— and warned that its ultimate target remained 
the British Cabinet. Such talk chills the heart of 
anyone who hoped the Good Friday deal might rid 
Northern Ireland of violence once and for all. 

But even the peacemakers have not quite ceased 
all hostilities. Much of the bitterness endures. 
Unionists, for example, could not suppress their 
revulsion at seeing men they regard as cold-eyed 
killers feted as heroes at the Sinn Fein ardfheis 
last weekend. For them, the sight of the IRA 
Holcombe Street gang receiving a 10-minute stand- 
ing ovation from Sinn Fein delegates at their 
Dublin conference was too much to take. They 
rounded on the Northern Ireland Secretary, Mo 
Mowlam, for granting terrorists a 24 -hour release 
in order to attend the gathering — accusing her of 
“ insensitivity* 1 1» their pain. 

And yet these complaints, like the rejection ist 
antics of the hardliners, are hardly grounds for 
despair. On the contrary, they are the inevitable, if 
unhappy byproducts of a success fit l peace pro- 
cess. If there was no genuine prospect of compro- 
mise, the fundamentalists would feel no need to 
score voters with violence and mayhem. Similarly, 
although the elevation of convicted killers into 
political leaders Is Iiurd to stomach — as the 
Unionists can testify — it is an unavoidable feature 
of any sincere attempt to end an armed conflict. 
Ask die people of South Africa, Israel or Palestine. 
The fact that the peace process has already 
reached the stage where former men of violence 
are demanding a seat at the democratic table 
should be seized on by Uniouists as a sign of hope. 

The remarkable scenes in Dublin over the week- 
end make such optimism wholly justified. Sinn 
Fein not only backed the Good Friday agreement, 
thereby tacitly accepting the partition of Ireland, 
hut, also agreed to participate In nil elected assem- 
bly for the province. Gerry' Adams described it as 
historic, and even the Ulster Unionists* Ken 
Maginnis admitted it was a "gigantic step". 

Some observers have l>een sceptical, imagining 
that republicans see this move as just a ruse, re- 
maining poised to return to violence in an instant. 
But one should look closely at the words of the vet- 
eran “liHrdmen" themselves. Joe Cahill said that, 
after more than 50 years of struggle, the agree- 
ment was republicanism's best opportunity yet 
Padraig Wilson, the commander of the IRA in the 
Maze, told the party the struggle was not over yet, 
but that a Yes vote was the next step forward. 

The republican movement is making a genuine 
shift. The rejectionists will continue to make (heir 
bombs, but as politics replaces violence they will 
find nu comm unify to sustain them, ft is not easy, 
but the ways of war are slowly being replaced. 


India sets the 
world a test 


I I muddled reasons to do with nationalism, the 
exigencies of internal politics, and international 
prestige. The most benign explanation Is that New 
Delhi is signalling that it can from now on maintain 
an advanced nuclear capability by means other 
than testing, and that it will soon sign the 
Comprehensive Teat Ban Treaty. India may plan to 
follow the test- and -sign strategy of both China and 
France, with the difference that India is not a de- 
clared nuclear power. In dealing with New Delhi, 
one problem will be that the United StateB is com- 
mitted to sanctions against states which test, a I 


course which might be counter-productive in the 
Indian case. If, for whatever reason, testing were 
to continue or be followed by actual deployment, 
Pakistan might decide to test China, which has 
signed the treaty, would probably stick to it but 
take other, serious, military measures. The shaky 
structure that until now has kept nuclear weapons 
under some global control would be endangered. 

Why has the new Indian government, led by the 
Bharatiya Janata party, taken this step? The an- 
swer has little to do with genuine security consid- 
erations. Intemalfy, the nuclear policy of the BJP 
is popular among an electorate which sees It only 
as a matter of national assertion. It is an issue on 
which the coalition the BJP heads can agree more 
easily than others. Internationally, the Indian deci- 
sion to test may have been triggered by the know- 
ledge that President Clinton, on his trip to Beijing 
next month, expects to secure Chinese support for 
the Missile Technology Control Regime, which 
would end Chinese missile help for Pakistan. 
Clinton might well then turn to India, as he pre- 
pares to visit New Delhi in die autumn, for some 
balancing action on proliferation. 

It looks as If New Delhi saw a window for testing 
and took it The result is this dangerous prece- 
dent, to which the only real answer is genuine dis- 
armament negotiations by the established nuclear 
powers. There are no doubt various lesser ways of 
placating or persuading India. But only progres- 
sive nuclear disarmament will remove the justifica- 
tion for the decision India has taken, and which 
many other countries may be tempted to take. 


Racism and 
the police 


I murder of Stephen Lawrence, the bright black 
teenager, who while waiting at a southeast London 
bus stop in 1093 was stabbed to death by a gang of 
white youths. Now both the police and the commu- 
nity are questioning whether the inquiry is doing 
more harm than good. Some community leaders 
have spoken of race relations being set back for 
years by the evidence which Is emerging — police 
officers still refusing to recognise the racist nature 
of the crime and the investigating team’s compla- 
cency in the face of the horrific killing. But Sir 
Paul Condon, whose first speech when he was 
made Metropolitan Commissioner was to stress 
the importance of combatting racism, has ex- 
pressed concern at the way the inquiry is being 
turned Into a show trial of his police sendee. The 
dignified family at the centre of the tragedy, 
Stephen's parents, even held a press conference of 
their own to complain about the police. 

_ The inquiry was always going to have its limita- 
tions. It could never deliver justice because it Is 
not n criminal court. The killers are beyond its 
jurisdiction. The criminal prosecution sendee 
decided not to proceed against the five chief sus- 
pects, a gang of five white youths who were known 
to be racist and had h history of violence. Three of 
these youths were privately prosecuted by the 
Lawrence family, hut the case collapsed when the 
court ruled their key prosecution witness unreli- 
able. The purpose of the inquiry is not to Identify 
the killers, but to establish the reason why the 
killers got away with their crime. 

The police were never going to emerge from the 
inquiry with credit. Sir Paul had better just grit his 
teeth. A nine-month inquiry by the Police Com- 
plaints Authority has produced one indictment of 
their performance and a painstaking inquest an- 
other. But it has been the lawyer appointed by the 
Government to lead the Inquiry who has produced 
the most searing criticism: the 14-day delay 
between police being given the names of the live 
main suspects and their arrest: the failure to fol- 
low up 26 other tip-offs identifying the gang, three 
of them front police officers; and blunders in the 
search of the suspects’ homes. 

The inquiry is Important for two reasons. First 
because the five suspects, who have never spoken 
pubiiefy about what happened on the night of the 
murder, will be required to speak or go to prison. 
The)’ escaped cross-examination at the Inquest by 
claiming “legal privilege”. This escape route will 
not be available before the inquiry. Secondly, once 
the formal hearing is over, toe inquiry will move 
into its second phase and seek ways in which the 
investigation and prosecution of racially motivated 
crimes can be improved. Better race relations 
requires nothing less. Restoring the black com- 
munity's confidence in toe police is crucial. 


Cook in a fine stew 
of his own pomposity 


Peter Preston 

T HE REAL problem for Robin 
Cook, the British Foreign 
Secretary, can now be encap- 
sulated in a single word. Not men- 
dacity, veracity, cupidity — or even 
stupidity — but something rather 
more lethal. The word is: pomposity. 
It sits over his head at every public 
performance like a baleful balloon. It 
can suddenly infect his tongue in 
mid-sentence so that perfectly sensi- 
ble ideas swell out of control and 
turn to a helpless giggle. And when 
the comedy called Sierra Leone is 
over, it will linger malevolently on. 
The Malvolio syndrome. 

What did Mr Cook do last Sun- 
day? He found another tonne of 
newsprint dumped on his doorstep. 
He decided he better get weaving 
on the TV rebuttal front. He called 
up Sir Dnvfd Frost. But see ... the 
balloon settles instantly. The 
Foreign Office solemnly announces 
that the Foreign Secretary lias can 
celled his engagements for llie day 
in order to concentrate on this cri- 
sis. What engagements? Breakfast 
with the Board of Deputies <>r 
British .lews, rather than with Sir 
David. A single transferable kipper. 

Tins we wind inexorably through 
the usual stuff that ministers in the 
mire are driven to recite. Full und 
open inquiries by some unnamed 
(and as yet unfound) outsider of 
unimpeachable repute — who will 
begin work once the quite separate 
Curiums & Excise inquiry, which ol 
course can't he prejudic'd, is 
complete. You can see the long 
grass growing as the sub-clauses 
accumulate. 

In the broad. Mr Cunk bus set 
himself up. The trouble with ‘Vtlii- 
cni foreign policies" — as with John 
Major’s ret uni to family basics — is 
that every liny gaffe bloats in tile 
uncovering. And, beyond that, the 
Cook reputation in Opposition 
weighs him down. He was labour's 
fei sliest, most lacerating debater — 
hut baby, look at him now. 

Such handicaps, though, are by no 
means insuperable. By must 
informed lights. Cook is actually 
doing a solid jnb. The best Foreign 
Office brains like his energy and the 
way he involves them. The place is 
buzzing as seldom before. The peo- 
ple he deals with across the world 
find him shrewd and well briefed. He 
ought to he able to fight his way out 
of any number of corners — if only 
he could remember how to fight. 

The old Cook would have looked 
at his media briefs for the week and 
laughed. He’d have blanched at the 
thought of handing Michael 
Howard a few free hits. He would 
have reached for his gag book: and 
let us see the human being, in there 
somewhere behind the eyes, 
seething over the cock-ups. 

But the new Cook does not make 
jokes any longer. They are un- 
seemly. He has set aside the crisply 
coined phrase in fevourof Whitehall 
Pontifacatory. He carries the 
majesty of his role with him into 
every television studio. He speaks 
at dictation pace, as though we are 
all required to take notes. 

How would other ministers be 
coping with Sierra Leone now? You 
can write the Tony Blair script. 
“Look. I tell you — if there'B some- 
thing wrong here, I’m as upset over 
it as any of you and Tni going to 


| make damned sure we get the ftf/p 
out and stop it ever happening 
I again." Trust-me-I’m-fuming. % 
can see the line taken by Joha 
, Prescott, the Deputy Prime Mirk 
I ter: Tni bloody cheesed off and I'm 
I going to bloody well bang a lei 
I heads together." You know Jart 
Straw, the Home Minister, would 
thank the press effusively for get- 
ting all this out into the open — and 
promise a little instant retribution 
All three approaches, purpoa 
built to the personality, do work be 
cause they have worked. The qut> 
lion for Cook is whether he can fod 
a parallel pitch. It may be too lair. 
The fiasco of his marriage break- 
down had no tiling and everything to 
do with politics, negotiated wifi 
galumphing pomp. It left him we- 
ened in the hierarchy, a caiw 
stalled, a future threat defused. Sink 
weakness begets further weaknf-s- 
He will soon be dispensable, off r- 
Industry or Agriculture or iKwh* 
in particular in a year or two, tiki* 
bis ethical package with him. 

Thai would be a sail waste (ifory. 
mil thinking power. Labour is ipm - 
Hush with talent that it can a/l'ord i- 
write Conk off to biller expericn^ 
He should be saved. The question- 
whether he can save himself. Ha$V 
for instance, become irredeeimhf 
pompous uf his own volition, or lu- 
the fact of power, of governing 
thrust pomposity upon him? Merrk 
becoming a minister ran squrt* i 
llie juice out of some politicians. 

Is there a particularly viroU:' | 
rirain of l-u pomposity? iMalro. 
kifkind. the former foreign secreur > 
a sharp, wily lawyer, grew orolun 1 f 
the moment he cn. sed the illiq- 
uid. John Major, non-pomposity e> , 

carunte. floundered in his briel V - - 1 
there. Those who prosper — | 

Carrington to Hurd — are lull* 5 <»• i 
acting toffs) who survive by < * rt> 
ittg grander than the office itsell- 

I T ISNT impossible to strike a In- 
ter mite, llie former prime in®f 
ter. Jim Callaghan, long ago. 
it precisely: informed, in touch, to 
never blown out of toe bluff 
lie wore through nil seasons like a 
cherished anorak. Callaghan «** 
his disasters too, but he cou m a 
ways smile and dust himself*** 
He instinctively kept his distance- 
Above all. Cook needs such 
tnnee. We do not see him bleed, w 
we know he is bleeding all over”; 
bathroom. We do not hear him rW 
but we can feel the rage ho 
within him. We know things can P 
terribly wrong, but we also kuowu® 
he will be the last to acknowledge , 
"I don’t have the answer to 
Callaghan would say lOT* 
somebody bowled him a i h° 

"But I tell you what. Ill find out. 

Callaghan would have gn"®Jj 
about Sierra Leone 
"Nice to know ore 
company delivers the j 

Therekl have been .no 
preening sense of cns18 ’ 

learn to sing the same sort 

Can he relax? Can he ! 

The simple things 
the imperative thing 8 - 
haps, for him to sign op “■ 

MP, Ken Livingstone, ®s P™ j 

drama tutor. Londoners, ^ < 
don't remember die 8 J 1 *®jJ ff I 
Ken in power; they on! 

the self-deprecating gws. ,^,; 

in your gunboat, Foreign S .1 

and try to smoke it- . ■ — ^ 
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Prophet of the left rooted in the past of American capitalism were a) pro- 
perly understood and b) severely 

Noam Chomsky, arch were now in course of being sav- the occasional burst of complied of pressing modern problems, challenged. It is good to be re- 
x' £1 to in agely duped by international trading laughter at Chomsky's wry little Chomsky made a relevant attack minded. 

CntiC Ot Uo capital ism, IS deals, ranging from the North Amer- jokes. But there was not the faintest on the corruption of Suharto’s Indo- In the end. though, the prophet 

ffllllnn to brina his radical lean Free Trade Agreement (Nafta) frisson of excitement at the pres- nesia, and toe seeming farce of the was a disappointment. He suggested. 

® ^ . to toe embryonic Multilateral Agree- ence of a dangerous radical voice. International Monetary Fund balling by inference, how far the progresr 

niessage up to date, ment on Investment (MAI). The rooting of the message wab out a deficit that could be otherwise sive-radical cause has to go before 

arm ips Huaa YoUilCI All tola was delivered in profess o- significantly in toe past It was the made good by toe decadesrlong prof- it's likely to secure a purchase on the 

a ° 8 8 rial mode, tightened by ready shafts professor’s old, meticulous re- Iteering theft of the Suharto family, thinking of the trorld as it has be- 

T HERE are some things which of dry sarcasm. And, it made some searches into toe iniquities of US But toe Asian bail-out issue is more come. It has not found its bearmgs 

politi ci ans in Britain have telling points. It’s never too late to policy in Guatemala in the 1950s complex than that, and the power rela- after the colfapse of European social- 

given up saying. When I be updated on the government- and Cuba in toe 1960s that contin- tionships between rich and poor coun- Ism. It has neither enemies with the 

heard a sermon on Easter Sunday Industrial complex: and the secrecy ued to form toe basis of his case tries cannot be subjected to ridicule old magnetic resonance, nor models 

that talked, without any sense of behind which MAI is being debated against Washington. He does a lot of — without a considered remedy. The from some utopian world. It is fated, 

daring, about social injustice in by the advanced countries of the work, trawling toe press, which he question of an ethical foreign policy at this stage of evolution, to be trawL 

Britain and the grotesque immorality world is a justifiable rebuke to the otherwise cites as an establishment can either be handled with a mock- ing the Internet In search of confir- 

cf the world economic system, I ex- slackness of the media. conspiracy againBt toe truth, for re- ing laugh, or treated as a seriously mBtion toat capitalism does not 


Noam Chomsky, arch 
critic of US capitalism, is 
falling to bring his radical 
message up to date, 

I argues Hugo Young 


qo DAY OFFSHORE ACCOUNT 


of the world economic system, I ex- slackness of the media. conspiracy against toe truth, for re- ing laugh, or treated os a seriously mBtion toat capitalism does not 

Krimred severe, but enlivening, nd- But this was not, I think, the lee vealing evidence about Nafta and complicated issue deserving of a work, without producing the text, or 

turwhock. For this, you have to go tore the audience had come to hear. MAI. But his fixation on the abuse radical intellectual’s attention- arousing toe multitude, with a 

to church? Two years of listening to They were respectful, and offered of power neglects to consider a lot Chomsky speaks from the unfash- promise of something different 

pre- afld post-election political _ 

speeches screened all such language 

out of anyone’s experience. Even for 
the remaining standard-bearers of 

(the left, that kind of utterance has be- _ _ — - — - - - - ■■ ■■ ■ ■ ; ■ _ ■ 

come a private eccentricity. Such is — “ ' ' 

the power of toe propaganda of the W 

deed, Blairism, literally to wipe out UPTO ■ B W 

the propaganda of the word. A M 

Ifo not that people don’t dare m 

think about the equality that used to 

be called old-fashioned, they simply A A 

know It’s on the agenda of nobody V W ^A A M r 1 

who matters. They sound cultish A A J T W vAruv/T t j 

and defeated, at large on the fringe . W ^ A I 

of a world the centre of which has \ W A i 

passed them by. We talk a lot about \ A A / A \ 

the feebleness of opposition on toe > . \ A f I \ \ 

right, but far more spacious terri- ^ >, / I V V I I \ \ 

tory is voided by the silence of op- u-i A A A Ml \ \ l 

I position on the left — -f A V 1 f \j YflOk 

Breaking out of this intellectual C. A I A V 

jhrricade requires, perhaps, a major V* A ■ A 

, prophet, and toe voice duly pre- L P V M A 

*nted itself at a meeting in London W A A M ■ 

| lastweek. Noam Chomsky certainly \ M ■ A M 

I has the credentials. He is one of the C* A A % K 

iwlical heroes of our age, a man m ^ 

puce described in the New York ^A m J \ 

Times as “arguably the most intpor- 
tant Intellectual alive today”. The un- 
spoken question before him, 1 think. J 

I *15 whether there Is Indeed a radi- W DAY OFFSHORE ACCOUNT 
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The price of poverty ... A desolate figure in the bleak landscape of Niger, where one In three children dies before the age of five 


T HE world’s largest Industrial 
merger bbw Daimler-Benz 
agree a $90 billion deal with 
American car giant Chrysler. 
The German company has also 
been linked with a bid for Nissan 
Diesel Motor. Meanwhile Rolls- 
Royce Motors could be snatched 
from under the noses of BMW 
after German rival Volkswagen 
offered $700 million for the 
luxury car company. 


*0Ameritecb, two “Baby Bells", 
are to merge in the biggest US 
telecoms deal worth $62 billion. 


EpS OYAL Bank of Scotland re- 
tfUvcaled it had increased its 
provision for the impact of the 
Asian economic crisis to newly 
$100 million. RDS unveiled bet- 
ter than expected half-year fig- 
ures, with pre-tax profits up by 
21 per cent, to $730 million. 


The crippling cost of debt repayments has returned 
many of the poorest African nations to the slavery of 
poverty, hunger and disease, writes Larry Elliott 

I T IS just before dawn In Kinshasa Stiule du 20 Mai within minutes of 
on October 30. 1974. In u boxing the fight's end was symbolic of the 
ring in the middle of a football economic torrent that wn9 to engulf 
stadium lies the body of George Africa front the mid-1970s onwards. 
Foreman, knocked out by Muham- When the bills started to come in 
mod Ali in one of the biggest sport- for the continent's collective 

iiiS upsets of the century. As the Rumble in the Jungle, they could 

lightning crackles overhead. 60.000 not be paid. One poster for the fight. 
Zaireans cheer Ali, world champion “From the Slave ship to the champl- 
again after seven years. unship", had to be withdrawn after it 

It took 10 seconds for the referee offended Zaireans. It has an ironic 
to count Foreman out and end the ring to it now, because for many 
contest billed as the Rumble in the African nations the crushing burden 
Jungle. It has taken 24 years for the of debt has returned them to a form 
West to lace up to the enormity of of slavery, 
the debt crisis in the developing How so? Simple statistics Ulus- 
world. trate the horrific cost of the crisis. 

After years of foot-dragging, the According to the United Nations 
need to relieve the poorest nations Human Development Report, about 
of their unpayable debts has moved a quarter of the world's population 
to the top of die agenda for the — some 1.3 billion people — are 
meeting of the Group of Eight (G8) living on incomes of less than a 
leaders in Birmingham this week, dollar a day. Nearly a billion are 
Backed by a coalition of churches illiterate, some 840 million go 
and charities, Tony Blair will be hungry or are living from hand to 
urging the West to make deep cuts mouth. And whereas those lucky 
in the debt burden an urgent enough to live in the developed 

priority for the summit. West can expect to live until they 

The UK Chancellor, Gordon are almost 80, nearly one third of 

Brown, said after the G8 foreign and the people in the least developed 

finance ministers' meeting last countries are not expected to 

weekend that he was confident the survive to 40. 

scene was set for a major debt The epicentre of the problem is 
breakthrough. sub-Saharan Africa, which accounts 

Officials were due to spend the for 33 of the 42 low-income coun- 
week piecing together a deal to tries that the World Bank rates as 

provide speedier relief for seven highly indebted. In 1962, sub-Saha- 

African countries grappling with ran Africa owed $3 billion. By the 

mountainous debts in the aftermath early 1980s its debts had mounted 

of military conflicts — Rwanda, to $142 billion. Today the debt 

Burundi, Liberia, the two Congos, mountain stands at $222 billion, 

Sierra Leone and Somalia. which is about $370 for every man, 

And Britain Is attempting to bring woman and child In the continent, 

all eligible countries under the unv And it is getting bigger as countries 

brelia of the joint World Bank- fall behind with repayments. 

International Monetary Fund What is more, the gulf between 

Highly Indebted Poor Countries rich and poor is getting wider. The 

(HIPC) initiative by the millennium, share of the poorest 2Q per cent of 

The Prime Minister was stilt at the world’s people in global income 

Oxford university when All and stands at a paltry 1.1 per cent, down 

Foreman left the ring to collect their from 1.4 per cent in 1991 and 2.3 per 

purses, more than §5 million each cent in 1960. The income of the top 

for 24 minutes’ work, provided by 20 per cent was 30 times higher 

Zaire's tyrannical president, Mobutu than the poorest 20 per cent in 1960. 

Sese Seko, to spread his name and By 1991 it was 61 times higher. The 

the name of his country across the UN says the latest figures put it at 

globe. 78 times as high. 

The fight did that aft right. But at But It is not just in per capita 
what a coat -r- . $10 million was income that the disparities show up. 

money Zaire could ill afford 24 The UN’s annual Human Develop- 

years ago, and the torrential tropical ment Index is effectively a league 

^thunderstorm that flooded the table for standards of life looking at 


a range of social indicators, that 
include illiteracy, child mortality, 
access to health services, and life 
expectancy. 

For llie richest 20 countries, the 
index reveals few serious social 
problems. For example, in Britain, 
ranked 15th. nobody lacks access to 
health care or water, there is no 
adult illiteracy, 10.000 children die 
before the age of one, and every 
child goes to school. 

Now take Ethiopia, 170th out of 
1?5 in the table. There, 54 per cent 
are without access to health ser- 
vices and 75 per cent lack access to 
safe water. The adult illiteracy rate 
is 64.5 per cent. 625,000 children 
| died in 1995 before the age of one. 
There are no figures for children 
I not in school. 

Aid agencies say that a concerted 
attack on poverty must start with a 
grassroots expansion of basic social 
services, particularly health and 
I education. However, the poorest 
nations have precious little to spare 
on schools and hospitals once they 
I have serviced their enormous 
debts. I 

According to Oxfam, more than 1 
100,000 Ethiopian children die each 
year from easily preventable dis- 
eases, but debt payments are four 
times more than health spending. 

In Africa as a whole, one out of 
every two children does not go to 
school, but governments spend four , 
times more in debt payments to 
creditors in the North than they 
spend on health and education. 

W HY DID this happen? One 
school of thought says the 
West is to blame for en- 
couraging developing nations to 
borrow recklessly recycled petro- 
dollars from Opec nations for inap- 
propriate projects. Another school 
of thought lays the blame squarely 
with corrupt post-colonial Elites, 
who squandered money from loans 
on grandiose projects or salted it 
away in Swiss bank accounts. 

There Is an element of truth in 
both arguments, but the real ex- 
planation goes deeper. As David 
Landes puts it in his book, The 
Wealth And Poverty Of Nations*: 
The continent’s problems go much 
deeper than bad policies, and bad 
policies are not an accident 
"Good government is not to be 
had for the asking," Landes argues. 
"It took Europe centuries to acquire 
it, so why should Africa do bo In 
mere decades, especially after the 


Bickering has always 
been the EU way 


distortions of colonialism?" 

Many of the nations liiai gained 
Independence in the 196(18 and 
I960* were artificial constructs of 
the colunifil era. built around com- 
modities and with borders often 
cutting across racial and tribal lines. 
On top of this was overlaid a 
centralised state, with power con- 
centrated in a party, a ruling 6lite 
and ultimately an all-powerful 
leader. This quasi-Soviet system of 
government was a disaster, particu- 
larly when the economic climate 
turned nasty. 

In the 1950s and 1960s rising 
commodity prices fed through into 
higher per capita incomes and more- 
money for health, education and 
infrastructure, and still left some 
thing to be creamed off into Swiss 
bank accounts. But in the 1970s and 
1980s commodity prices fell sharply, 
so that they are now lower in real 
terms than during the Great De 
pression 70 years ago. 

The problem of falling commod- 
ity prices was intensified by higher 
oil prices, and the debts run up to 
pay for the imported machinery 
designed to enhance the prospects 
of industrialisation. Africa was 
caught in the jaws of a vice; to make 
matters worse most of the borrowed 
money went on projects utterly 
inappropriate for the needs of devel* 
oping countries. 

To crown it all, the West then 
imposed economic policies on the 
indebted countries that made mat- 
ters worse still. The idea behind 
structural adjustment was that 
countries would export their way 
out of trouble, but since they were 
often one- or two-commodity 
economies, attempting to increase 
exports involved increasing supply, 
which drove down prices. 

Aid agencies argue that action to 
help the poorest countries is long 
overdue. Addressing Chase Man- 
hattan shareholders on the eve of 
the Ali-Foreman clash, Nelson Rock- 
efeller said: "I hope you enjoy the 
fight, because you're paying for it" 

Rockefeller was wrong. The 
banks were bailed out by the 
International Monetary Fund, ■ 
which lent money to poor nations so 
they could pay off tlieir commercial 
creditors. Zaire hag not been So 
lucky. The people there are still 
picking up the tab. _ < 

The Wealth and Poverty of Nations ! 
published In the UK by Uttle, Brown, 
£20, and In the US by Norton, $30 ; 


S COTTISH fraudster Donald 
Bicker staff received u IO- 
year prison sentence for swind- 
ling American Investors mil of 
more than $10 million. 

S HARES in the music group 
PolyGram soared after it was 
effectively put up for sale by 
Philips, the Dutch electronics 
group. Seagram, the entertain- 
ment and drinks group, was said 
to be close to cementing a $ 10 bil- 
lion takeover offer only days 

after walking away from talks 

with Britain’s EMI. 


P OWERS to levy unlimited 
fines and prosecute in the 
criminal courts anyone sus- 
pected of financial wrongdoing 
are to be given to the Financial 

Services Authority. Meanwhile i 
trading giant Sumitomo Is to pay 
British regulators a record | 

$8 billion In settlement for the , 

havoc wreaked on Umdon metal 
markets by Its rogue copper 
trader Yasuo Hamanaka. 

T HE army of 500.000 wadi 

Investors who applied fof a 
stake In Thomson Travel made 
an Instant 15 per cent paper 
profit as shares In the UK’s 
biggest tour operator started 
trading at a premium to the 
170p flotation price, 
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A NECDOTE and History 
with a capital H are two 
very different things. The 
compromise that was cobbled 
together in Brussels on May 2 
over who should head the Euro- 
pean Central Bank (ECB) falls 
into the category of anecdote. It 
has rightly been described as 
laborious and unsound. But 
whenever the European Union 
has made progress, it has al- 
ways done so in precisely that 
way — through marathon negoti- 
ations and blatant horse- trading. 

This rather schizophrenic way 
of proceeding (one step forward, 
one step sideways) explains why 
J none of tine milestones in the con- 
struction of the EU lias been ac- 
companied by much enthusiasm. 

, The latest Brussels get- 
together was no exception to the 
| rule. The Germans wanted the 
I Dutchman, Wlm Duisenberg, to 
1 hold the presidency of the ECB 
; br the period officially provided 
l to by the Maastricht treaty: 

1 tight years. Duisenberg had the 
'■ hacking of the EU countries’ 

1 tatral banks. 

Ihe French wanted to show 
dwly that they felt the appolnt- 
j mnt of one of the most powerful 
S ! °n the European mone- 


Romania scandal ‘is plot 
I to discredit the president’ 


I Heaoau In Bucharest 

pOR foe past few weeks Romania 
* has been in the throes of a seri- 
es corruption scandal involving 
*jjral state institutions. It could 
provide President Emil Con- 
i •anHnescu with an opportunity to 
I ™s determination to combat 
| ^ and organised crime. 

5 JjsjMrette smuggling operation 
1 2JL« out during the night of April 
f at a military air base near 
I demonstrated the vulner- 
I lAi-? °* curren t government, 
1990 h 05016 P° wer to November 

i att? 1 n 8t 3, ^° ca5ea Pte* 

linvaft T™ -Athens by an 

chartered by the Bulgarian 
! Sofia, were unloaded at 
In**? base by hooded men. 

1 operation was supervised by 
I curitv ^ members of a se- 
^ hose taska delude 


'nie^, ineprf:sWent 
onMl^^^tanewTpaseafUfe 
IQiJKfe? of 'ft 6 ? .? epUty COm ' 

CtoorchpTv?!? 1 ! 8ervi C e ' Colonel 
CK Trutu lescu, was arrested 
t ijy* Tvff, 00 r Vn for several 
Bia^S^tfipughttobeth'e 
| the operation, 

I » lh, ™ “kralew given w hfl e 

[ I " Romal'b' '“Wf'hig was rife 

Wilorfec that the net 

hunt J a™ 0 ” P* year it gen- 
.... .. * aa a secret source 
M,]: * (Ir political parties, both 
iirihji®. “"I the opposition, and 
f'^«t services. 

^5? !**»«. reportedly also 


tary scene was something that 
should be decided not by his 
peers, but by the European 
Council of Heads of State and of 
Government. 

To make that point, President 
Jacques Chirac maintained the 
candidacy of Jean-Claude Trichet 
for the post of ECB president 
even though it meant humiliating 
the German Chancellor, Helmut 
Kohl, the man without whom the 
euro would never have seen the 
light of day*, even though it had 
the effect of personally destabil- 
ising one of the last great 
European leaders; even though 
it provided Kohl’s Social- 
Democrat opponents with am- 
i munition dining the run-up to 
September’s elections in Ger- 
many; and even though it made 
the launch of the euro look like 
some underhand deal, with 
Duisenberg “pledging” to resign 
after four years and hand over 
Ids job to Trichet. 

Such ploys are familiar EU 
fare. The really significant and 
essential event that will go down 
In history is the creation of the 
euro. The German press has 
been Bcathing about the chancel- 
lor, and the British papers, on 
the evidence of the tussle over 
the ECB, have already claimed 
that the whole enterprise is 
doomed. 


i 

i 




These responses are wrong. 
The EU kept to its Brussels 
deadline. It is going to get a sin- 
gle currency. It will be able to 
realise its ambition of forming a 
powerful monetary zone. 

To be sure, the euro remains a 
challenge and its success is not 
a foregone conclusion. It needs 
to enable Europe to exert greater 
control over its monetary future. 
Although the Eurosceptic camp 
Has a number of perfectly valid 
arguments, one key point it 
makes does not stand up — the 
notion that a country like France 
will be giving up its monetary 
sovereignty by adopting the 
euro. Globalisation has already 
turned that sovereignly into little 


more than an illusion. The dele- 
gation of power involved in 
adopting the euro is in fact one 
way of clawing hack u degree of 
monetary sovereignty’. 

Let’s stop worrying unneces- 
sarily: the demise of the franc 
will not mean the demise of 
France. The principle of sub- 
sidiarity will ensure that the EU 
is given only those tasks that it 
does better than individual na- 
tions. The euro Is not a blow 
aimed at the nation state; It ia an 
example of the nation state 
adapting itself to globalisation. In 
that sense the Brussels summit, 
despite all the ructions, served a 
useful historic purpose. 

(May 5) , 


Morocco set to allow exile 
to return from France 


been smuggled. Trutulescu is ex- 
pected to give evidence that will 
make it possible to Identity the lead- 
ing political figures involved In the 
scandal. 

While Trutulescu claims to be “no 
more than a pawn", sources close to 
Constantinescu claim that It is all 
part of a plot to discredit the presi- 
dent. ’luckily the plan .partly failed 
— otherwise we would have faced a 
scandal that would have made 
Watergate seem like a joke," said 
the president's chief aide, Zoe Petre. 

“We won the elections, but we 
haven't yet come to power," Coratan- 
tinescu said at {he end of 1997, The 
president was denouncing corrupt 
structures wjthin the police, army, 
customs and civil service that he had I 
inherited from the previous regime. 
Today "the , president has become 
the prisoner, of the. men who are sup- ! 
posed: to protect him?,, according to 
the Influential dally Adevpnu, ... 

The .police and tfhe state prosecu- 
tor's office are jittth, convinced .that 
"a mafia group, set up, developed 
and consolidated! over several years, 
lies behind {be,, case" According to 
the Romania# internal security sen 
vice, the, smuggling the. work pf an 
international petwqjk of , traffickers 
“organiseij, opt bf. Cyprus,. Greece 
andBylgariaV " .;. .! 

International arrest . , .warrants 
have been Issued against a Syrian 
and an Iraqi impUcateftiathe smug- 
gling, and six' other people, includ- 
ing twq military Officers, have bepn 
arrested. . ‘ » ■ ; 

(Mttyfi) 


Jean-Plerre Tuquol 

A GREAT wrong has finally been 
redressed: Abraham Serfaty, 
deported to France in 1991 after 
17 years In a Moroccan jail, is going 
to be able to return to his country a 
free man. A minister in Morocco's 
new centre-left government con- 
firmed to Le Monde that "the case 
is about to be settled". 

This bring to an end one of the 
darkest episodes in Morocco’s hi* 
tory. one that has stigmatised a 
kingdom that yearns for Inter- 
national respectability. A self-styled 
"militant Arab-Jew", Serfaty was 
jailed, several times when Morocco 
was still a French protectorate. In 
February -1977. f Casablanca appeal 
court sentenced the co-founder of 
the far-left movement, fia al Ampm to 
life; imprisonment, for "plotting to 
overthrow the monarchy." -and "be- 
traying national security". His crime 
had been his radical stance on the 
Issue of Western Sahara, 

. Serfaty, tl vyfla, tprfared fpr .two 
monthi then . spent a whole year 
blindfolded and handcuffed.. But he 
is a tough npt, and soon. piade life 
difficult for those who, had Jailed 
hjfn. Hunger strikes yyere followed 
fey newspaper, artipfea. and libel no- 
tions, from behind bars, against twp 
ministers whp .had. described him 
respectively asi a- Vlyileged pris- 
oner" and “a Zlpniat:. . .. , ■ . 

. ,. Serfaty’s fripndB in the outside 
world bpgan to, take action. A lead- 
ing agitator was Christine Daure, a 
French teacher, who managed to 


obtain permission to marry him in 
prison in 1986. 

Their struggle was not in vain. 
On September 13, 1991, to his great 
surprise, .Serfaty was released and 
deported to France. At the age of 
65 he had recovered his freedom. 
All that remained for him to dp was 
clear his name. The Rabat authori- 
ties had refused to accept tlipt he 
was a Moroccan citizen. The inte- 
rior minister, .Dries Basil, flying. In , 
the face of all the evidence,, repeat- | 
edly claimed Serfaty was Brazilian. 

"It’s, wonderful to be able to go 
back to Morocco, to a country that 
is beginning to move out of a long 
period of darkness," Serfaty told Le 
Monde, "iris more, than 26 y^ars 
since I last lived there as a fre$ man, 
if I count the y^nra [ gpent under- 
ground, in, pfispn and in exile.”: , . • 

. The lifting of tjhe ban op Serfaty is 
the first important decision, .at least 
symbolically, taken by AbrierrahuTane 
Yoi\asoufi’a government. But it ts not 
the only qne. The house arrest ,1m: 
posed since, 1089 ,on another opppsi- 
tfon figure, i'Sheijch Abdesst)lam 
Yassine, head ipf a banned Islamist 
association, is .aboutto be lifted. . 

. The government i has ]alBo 
promised to shed lighten tiie .fate of 
hundreds of people who haye . "dip- 
appeared”, some of them more.th&n 
30 years ago., As the,)awyer Abder- 
rahim , Bprrada piitA it “the state 
must know what became of them. If 
t|iey are still aliv^ they Bhould be rer 
leased; if they are dead, their bodies 
should be returned* , ... . 

(May?) 


Basques get 
caught up 
in violence 


S PAIN is caught up in an absurd 
spiral of violence: no sooner do 
the police strike a blow against the 
armed Basque separatist organisa- 
tion. ETA, than the latter responds 
with redoubled violence. On May 2 
the police arrested six alleged mem- 
bers of the "Donosti commando", 
one of ETA's most wanted groups. 
Four days later, Tomas Caballero, a 
municipal councillor in Pamplona, 
capital of Navarre, was gunned 
down in front of his home. 

Documents seized in the cour»v 
uf the arrests listed future intended 
victims, including King Juan Carlos, 
who survived an assawiiiiiliun at- 
tempt in 1995 ami against whom a 
further alloiuiil was to have been 
made this summer at the inaugu ra- 
tion uf the San Sebastian Aquarium. 

Also in ETA’s sights were nn aide 
it. the Basque govern mem, Juan 
Mari Atutxa. and many politician*, 
most from the conservative People's 
parly tPP) led by the prime minis- 
ter. Jose Maria Aznar. 

Sixty-three-year-old Caballero was 
the spokesman in Pamplona for a 
small regionalist conservative party, 
the Union of the Nnvarrese People, 
allied to the PP. In the past few 
months ETA has struck at the PP, 
which refuses to talk to the Basque 
rebels unless it renounces violence. 

Five conservative municipal 
councillors have been killed since 
the kidnapping and murder in July 
1997 of Miguel Angel Blanco, a 
councillor whose death triggered 
huge demonstrations of outrage 
throughout Spain. 

All the political parties except 
Herri Batasuna (HB), ETA'a "politi- 
cal wing", have condemned Cabal- 
lero'S murder. But, irrespective of 
the repented appeals to HB to dis- 
tance itself from ETA, the predomi- 
nant feeling Is one of helplessness at 
the way the situation in the Basque 
Country is unable to move forward. 

, At a time when dialogue seems to 
be makipg some headway in North- 
ern Ireland even though the. two 
situations, are pot comparable — 
many people haytSiPubUciy called for 
th$ vicious circle of, violence in the 
Basque Cquqtry to be ended. Bpt 
I what can. be done? The peace plan 
proposed by. the head of the Basque 
government, Jog6 Antonio Ardanza, 

I was shelved,. if, nqt scrapped, by the 
and the Socialists, who found it 
I ‘unrealistic”,, , 

Since, th^n there has. been mount- 
ing tension between the PP and the 
leaders of its .tactical ally* the Basque 
Nationalist ;f?arty ,(PNV). Tfce PNTV 
has accuped the A^mm* government 
of "falling, to move forward on the 
issue of peace in the Basque Coun^ 
try .but pf electoral fear"., 

. , On May $ the interior minister, 
Jaime Mayor Oreja, responded by 
saying: "ETA- has shown Jts true 
focp, which, has not changed: it is e| 
face, of death, spr rpw and fragedy.” , 

An ominous. political climate has 
beep made worse by the prospect of 
Basque aptonpmoua elections In the 
autumn, and by the recent revela- 
tion that telephones at HB’s head- 
quarters in Vitoria were bugged by | 
tiie military secret service, Cesid. 

.! (May 8) 
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Corot theft exposes Louvre’s vulnerability Luminous 

A ambition 


W HEN Le Chemin de 
Sevres, a valuable paint- 
ing by Camille Corot 
(1796-1875), was stolen from the 
Louvre on May 3, the museum’s 
director, Pierre Rosenberg admit- 
ted on television that It was “a vul- 
nerable museum". 

The 20,000-odd people visiting 
the museum that Sunday must have 
felt equally vulnerable: after the 
theft was discovered, they were 
kept on the premises for almost 
three hours and systematically 
searched by police. Some of them 
became unwell and had to be taken 
away in ambulances. 

No one saw fit to announce the 
theft to the museum visitors, who 
anxiously wondered what could 
have caused such a crush to form 
and why they were being prevented 
from leaving. There were even 
rumours of a bomb scare. 

If the theft had been announced, 
It would probably have triggered 
some hilarity, for it seems to have 
been carried out with ridiculous 
ease. According to initial reports the 
thief cut the painting out with a 
razor blade or Stanley knife and left 
the stretcher, frame and protective 
pane of glass where they were. 

The museum attendants saw 
nothing. The Louvre employs some 
950 attendants, who work on a rota 
basis. There are always about 240 of 
them patrolling the various rooms 
at any time. 

The Corot painting la one of those 
small-scale landscapes 05x49cm) 
that make the artist so popular. It is 
a light-filled, well-balanced composi- 
tion in which he shows the Influence 
of both 17th century Dutch land- 
scape painters and Claude Lorralo. 
Such small paintings, which Corot 
executed from sketches he had 
drawn ill the open air, had consider- 



Stolen . , . 

Corot's 
Le Chemin 
de Sevres is 
too well 
known to 
have any 
market value 

able influence on the Impression- | 
lsts, particularly Alfred Sisley. 

Le Chemin de Sevres is too well 
known to have any market value, 
and the thief cannot hope to extort 
money from an insurance company, 
as works in the French national col- 
lections are Insured only when they 
are lent for temporary exhibitions. 
That does not mean the painting 
carries no price: a picture of similar 
slze. Les Vaches au Mansis, fetched 
$120,000 In New York last year. 

Corot prices have been adversely 
affected by the Incredible number 
of fakes on the market. As the art 
historian Ren6 Huyghes once 
quipped: ’’Corot painted 3,000 paint- 
ings, 10,000 of which are in the 
United States.” Corot himself was 
quite prepared to put hls name to 
pastiches of his work, so that forg- 
ers would not risk going to prison. 

One can only speculate whether 



he would have been as Indulgent to a 
thief. But he would probably have ex- 
cused the visibly shaken Rosenberg, 
who told viewers with a wry smile: 
"Thefts from the Louvre are in my 
view few and far between. But they 
are inevitable — sadly inevitable/ 

Few and Car between? In July 
1994, a pastel by Robert Nanteuil 
(1623-78), Portrait de Robert Nan- 
teuil, was stolen in brpad daylight. 
The thief removed the screws that 
secured the portrait and Its protec- 
tive pane of glass to the frame. 

Six months later a thief took only 
five minutes to cut a painting by 
Lancelot Turpin de Crlsa^ (1782- 
1859), Dalms dans un Pay sage, out of 
its frame, damaging it in the process, 
and spirit it out of the museum. 

A week later the Louvre suffered 
another theft, which was accompa- 
nied by an act of vandalism: a hal- 
berd, 112cm long and weighing 


The secret author of O 


OBITUARY 

Dominique Aury 


xJ last month, was a quiet, frail 
woman who for more than 40 years 
was secretary-general of thfe 1 presti- 
gious literary magazine Nauvelle 
Revue Frangaise (NRF). But she was 
also a key figure in one of the great 
literary mysteries of the second half 
of the 20th century — that surround- 
ing Pauline R6ageTa Histoire ’ d’O 
(Story Of 0) , probably the most cele- 
brated of Modern erotic novels. 

When it came out in 1954 the book 
got into trouble with the censors and 
the guardians of morality/ Jtist 
Jaeckln’s conformist and somewhat 
preposterdus screen adaptation of 
Histoire d’O ip 1975 got a lot df flak 
from certain feminists, who Wanted a 
ban put on what they described as 
a "degrading representation of 
womdn'Vand also attacked the book! 

Aury turned out to be the key to a 
mystery that Was finally solyed — or 
at least so It is thought — orilyta 
1994, when the New Yorker revealed 
that Palufihe ft&age.whdse identity 
had been 1 the subject of speculation 
for 50yedra, was lit'fectAiiry. 

Despite this admission the book's 
publisher, 1 J ean-J aicqu'eb 1 PaUvdrt, re- 
fused to confirm the ttews; pairing 
that bad receipted iw' liistruitidns 
the fi^thor ofHiatofrfi d’O f o r& 
Ids* ofr he? identity, 'Hb^tever', 
with an inteVeat In literature, 


particularly In France, considered 
that Rdage’s Identity had long been 
known, despite Airy's polite denials. 

She had been secretary-general 
of the NRF for just one year — and 
was known to be the lover of Jean 
Paulhan, the magazine's editor — 
when Pauvert published Histoire 
d'O, with a preface by Paulhan, who 
was well known for his interest in 
the Marquis de Sade. 

Paulhan was Immediately sus- 
pected of having himself written the 
book, which describes the kicks a 
young woman gets out of being 
whipped and chained up. Yet 1 .some 
claimed the author was Aury, since 
Pauline R6age was only one letter 
short of being an anagram aPEgdrie 
Paulhan 1 ’ (Paulhan’s Inspiration). 

But sobn It was the Issue of cen- 
sorship rather than the book's Au- 
thorship that began to exercise the 
rriihds of those Who saw Histoire 
d’O as a salutifry act of literary ahti 
moral freedom. It, won the Detix 
Magots prize In 1955, blit was 
seized in’several fcotintrlek 

For years ’the 1 book was not 
allowed to be displayed or adver- 
tised, but it ddld Vfery well under the 
counter. It was translated Into many 
languages find eventually became 
an erotit literary tiassje. 

1 R6ag& ; Bpoke tyit on one or two 
occasions, notably IrT an Interview 
with Rdgine Ddforges, O m’a Dit} 
Enhtetiebs Ave^ Pauline R&ge 
(1905). But Aury herself want on 
record only In 1994, it the age of 86, 



Aury . . . wroteerdtic classic 


WHen, In an Irttetview with the New 
Yorker, - she said Histoire d’O had 
been written as "a love letter to Jean 
Paulhan". She Was, she said, neither 
young nor pretty, so she had to find 
other weapons. Paulhan had told 
her he thought Bhe was incapable of 
writing a hook like that She replied 
that she could always try. : ' ;l ; 

The following year, in an' Interview 
Wth Le Monde, Aury discudsdd the 
Relationship that existed in her mind 
between "O and the rriyBtich", which 
she defined as "pifrd love’: “Are we 
to' assume that Ittfe turnd one Into a 
slave? Obviously. If one is not a slave, 
it can’t be very serious . . . IfB a way 
of loslrig oneself! of abandodlrig one- 
deBJ a way of being delivered / : 

1 The remarks .'must have come aa 
k surprise to those who thought' the 


17kg, was wrenched from a 17th 
century bronze sculpture. The thief 
had no difficulty in smuggling it out 
of the museum. Following an anony- 
mous telephone call It was found 
near the Louvre's entrance. 

In December 1997 security guards 
discovered that a Sumerian statuette 
dating from 2450 BC had been decap- 
itated. A month later a marble votive 
offering to Zeus Meilichios dating 
from the 4th century BC was stolen. 

So when will it be the Mona Lisa's 
turn? If it goes, it will not be for the 
first time; the painting was stolen In 
1911. It was found two years later, at 
the home of a house painter called 
Vicenzo Perrugla, who had smug- 
gled it out under his overall. A fer- 
vent Italian patriot, he had hoped to 
return the painting to its country of 
j origin — and pocket an $80,000 
commission in the process. 

I (May 5) 


woman they knew was no more 
than a respectable member of the 
Prlx Femina jury (since 1963), a 
stout defender of Gallimard authors, 
a member of that publishing house’s 
reading panel since 1950, a “woman 
of letters" in the old sense! a transla- 
tor of many English wbRks, the edi- 
tor of Paulhan's correspondence, 
and the author of, among other 
things, Anthologie de la Podsie Re- 
ligieuse (1943) and a collection of 
essays, Lectures PourTbiis (1958). 

She was working as a journalist 
on Les Lettres Frangaise9 when, 
Just after the end of the War, Paulhan 
Invited her Into what she regarded 
as “the Holy of Holies”, "to become 
first an editor on Les Cahiers de la 
Pldlade, then secretary-general of 
the NRF. 1 ' • . 

When Antoine Gallimard took 
over the family firm In 1988 he'syiii- 
bollcally moved info the 1 NKFs of- 
fice. But no one in 'thd past decade 

succeeded In maMrig the friagarine 

anything mere thati' a pale relic of 
the past-- front which Aur/s bame 
was discourteously rertfoVed. '■ 

Aury often retailed Paiilhan’e atti- 
tude, as though hoplhg It would 
serve, as a mbdeotir the future: 
“What waB striking’ “was; hls 1 open- 
ness to everything.' He read' every- 
thing, answered everything! ' On 
Wednesdays, he would see anyone 
who turned up/ '' '* ! " ' *' -. 


Donilhlqui Aury! bom September 1 
23, 1907; died April ,27. 1998 
(May 3*4) ;j 


T HE Orchestre Phllharmonique 
de Radio-France, under Marek 
Janowski, Is probably the only Paris 
orchestra capable of offering an 
invitation to explore 20th century 
music as alluring as the programme 
it performed at the Malson de Radio 
France on April 28. 

It combined a work by a re- 
cognised master (Alban Berg) with 
a highly uncharacteristic composi- 
tion by a fellow Schoenbergian 
(Anton Webern) and two little- 
played masterpieces by one of their 
most independent-minded succes- 
sors (Bernd Alois Zimmermann). 

But n remarkable programme of 
that kind is not necessarily a guar- 
antee of excellence. Tire perfor- 
mance at the Maison de Radio 
France, which closed its "20th cen- 
tury: traditions and modernity” sea- 
son, more than lived up to its 
didactic promise; it left a lasting 1 
emotional impact on the minds of all 
those who heard it live. 

Photopt09is ("the penetration of 
light" in Greek) is not the most often 
performed of Zimniermann’s works. 
Composed in 1968, two years before 
he committed suicide at the age ol 
52, it is an orchestral prelude that 
makes heavy demands, from both a 
logistic and a performing point of 
view, and forces conductors to think 
twice before taking it on. 

Secure In the knowledge that he 
had a folly committed orchestra (he 
will remain its musical director until 
2000), Janowski enthusiastically en> , , 
braced the luminous ambitions a , | 
Photoptosis, which was Inspired nj 
the open-air monochromes that Yw> 
Klein painted for the Gelsenkirchen 
Theatre. The pointillist touches ol 
the composition eventually meta- 
morphosed into ambiguous glwu 
and blinding flashes of light that!** 
up to a final alkonBumlng crescendo 
The core of Zimmermann’s mu- 
nificent Trumpet Concerto is a cete 
brateil negro spiritual, ’Nobooy 
Knows the Trouble I See . TJf 
trumpet soloist, Hakan Hard n- 
berger, expertly coaxed the rausfr 
dans out of their traditional wef 
then demurely effaced him&etf 

hind the pall of melancholy that is 

intrinsic to negro spirituals. 

An outstanding virtuoso, 
whom such prestigious confemp^ 
rary composers as GyBfgy 
and Hans Werner Henze have*™' 
ten works, the young Swede treaty 
himself to an encore t®?"? 
Hart’s My Ftiriny Valentine - 
epitomised hie greet quality: an 
sladble naturalness. 

After the Interval, Webern *» 
Berg were given 
mances. Im SomtnerWiM written"* 
the 21 -year-old Webern 

he was still fer from 
garde, is a very/« * .•** “jjj 
Mir Janowsld's MmMe ! Mon 1 « 
work was short of the pathos 

Strauaeian’afidWagnetora^ 
and \focal dlreptttea?. . , ... 

(Mfiy. 5) . 
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COMMENT 

Barton Qellman 

O N THE short list of foreign 
policies bearing President 
Clinton's personal 9tainp, the 
role of peace broker in the Middle 
East ranks near the top. Clinton's 
encompassing embrace of Yitzhak 
Robin and Yasser Arafat at the 
White House on the day they 
reached mutual recognition in 1993 
was an emotional high point of his 
first term. The president wept two 
years later at news of Rabin '9 slay- 
ing. According to advisers, Clinton 
can game out the votes inside Prime 
Minister Bcnjamim Netanyahu's in- 
tricate governing coalition as well as 
any congressional roll call. 

Now Clinton's relationship with 
Israel has reached a turning point. 

After months of worrying that the 
peace talks were near collapse — I 
and assigning Netanyahu, in pri- 
vate, the lion's share of the blame — 
ihr president and his senior advis- 
irs have set a reluctant course nf 
confrontation with Israels premier. 

For several reasons — iemi»er.t- ^ ^ — „ 

mem nml politics among them, but Israeli police stand gunnl us u PiilcsUniau urgues with righlwing Jewish seminary stuclents outside a home 
i m to protect nil o|xniing for Neliui- in Arab East Jerusalem they took over after u student was stabbed to death last week - r« david silvcfimmj 
ijahu to back down — Clinton and 

wetni-y of Slate Madeleine K. state Martin Indyk to testify last I to avoid the appearance of having I a formidable patron of West Bank 
■wnglit are speaking softly of the month that “the strategic window drafted a H.S. [ic-aiv plan, bill that settlers wlio was visiting Washington 



*st of wills. But senior aides to both for peacemaking is now clnsing." was in effort wlmi ii had bi-cmue. when All nigh I held her’news cunfer- 

:twm insist that the mlniinisini- "Tlierc's n very real danger Hial Clintmi hoped, .me olticinl s.ii.|. L ikv in Ijoiulmi. Suspecting that the 

wn is prepared to turn the heal up acts of violence will escalate and Him "it the [virlies would not re- prime minister might accept Clin- 

« Netanyahu continues to resist produce a breakdown in the whole spoilt! to each other, they would ton's deal. Sharon tracked down col- 

. •> propos:ds to break the impasse Ipencel process/ snid one official, respond to us/ When that did not leagues around the world to rally 

m his talks wah Arafat. "It is in both Israel's interest and happen, the administration began them behind a vote of defiance, 

•■unnglii had set Monday as the U.S. regional interests that we avoid planning to raise the stakes. In Israel, as Ills cabinet hardened. 

1 ?™ f ? r Nckuiyalw to agree* to that explosion.” Arafat, who did not like Lho U.S. so did Netanyahu's denunciation of 

! American package, which calk Hie reference to American inter- plan nl first, became more amenable "dictates” from the United States, 

i wan Israeli withdrawal from i:l|H*r- csts is the key to understanding Clin- ns the depth of Netanyahu's rcsis- But Clinton adniiiiislration officials 


when Alhi ighi held her news confer- 
I ei Ki' in IaiiuIuii. Suspecting dial the 
prime minister might accept Cliii- 


Ai-afat, who did not like Lho U.S. 


; w AincrU’an package, which calk 'Hie reference to American inter- plan al first, became more amenable "dictates” from the United States. 

I wan Israeli withdrawal from 13 per- csts is tiie key to understanding Clin- ns the depth of Netanyahu's resis- But Clinton administration officials 

j (j-nt °| tht- West Bunk. Otherwise, ion’s behavior, according lo some lance emerged. Tile Clinton ail- professed to be unimpressed. 

: s '™' “ w '- w iU have to reexamine officinlR. As the peace talks linve rk- ministration recruited Egyptian, "One of the criteria by which the 

IJU R a! !! , !' flildl 10 peace process." cliucd, officials said, so has Aincri- Jordtmiim and European help to per- public in Israel judges a prime inin- 

Backing that llireaL, according to can influence inlhe Middle East and aunde Am fat to sign on, intending to ister is how they manage U.S.- 

«Jwni8U-aUQu officials, is imvsi- so too luive the fortunes of local lend- step up iwvssvvre on Netanynhn by Israeli relations, and I'm not sure 

ij™ decision aiillun izing AJ- ers — in Egypt. Jonlan, North Africa casting him as tile lone holdout [Netanyahu is] ready to pay the 

i ngm io make a blunt speech and the Persian Gulf — who allied against his country's principal ally. price of an open lift." snid one Clin- 

the American proposals themselves with the United Stales. Struggling to reduce the U.S. ton adviser. 

, f.r*’. c * ar i n * < a n end to active U.S. Clinton long asserted that the 13 percent demand, Netanyahu With both men increasingly com- 
I until Israel, like the Pales- United States wished only to be a wrote to Clinton on March 10 with an milted to the fight, it grew hairier 

i un ^n$> accepts them. “facilitator" for talks between Israelis offer to give up for less land — about by last weekend to see how either 


In Israel, as Iris cabinet hardened. 
d did Netanyahu's denunciation of 


i ( r nI °f tite West Bunk. Otherwise, ion’s behavior, according lo some 
: "we will have to reexamine officials. As the peace talks linve rk* 


initial decision authorizing AJ- ers — in Egypt, Jordan, North Africa casting him as tile lone linldoi 

i ngnt io make a blunt speech and tiie Pereian Gulf — who allied against his country's principal ally, 

^nbmg the American proposals themselves with the United Stales. Struggling to reduce the U. 
ana flechring an end to active U.S. Clinton long asserted that die 13 percent demand, Netanyal 
I ,; n , l0n “Htil Israel, like the Pales- United States wished only to be a wrote to Clinton on March 10 with i 


I president feels very strongly and Palestinians. But that role shifted 9 percent — but to choose places could finesse their dispute. 

ine peace process is one of tiie dramatically within she months of that would increase the connections One well-known American Jewish 

Jufest priorities in Ids administra- Netanyahu’s election in 1996. between existing islands of Palestin- leader, insisting on anonymity, asked: 

/ ^/tes prepared to do everything Clinton's special envoy to the Ian autonomy on the West Bank. The “WUl Netanyahu bow to Clinton's 
a*aia !? P 1 ■^ lis P roce8s ff 01 * 1 ® Middle East, Dennis Ross, and his two men spoke by telephone that iron will, in which case the United 

“lat includes taking a lit- team have tried to broker a way out week, and Clinton refused to budge. States is going to be in a completely 

Clini 9a ^ one senior official. of the impasse to the final chapter of When Albright first made her different role in the Middle East? Or 
^never sought confronts-, peace talks that were supposed to • London remarks last week, accord- will Netanyahu stand up to the pres-, 
trs to V Srae ’ poetical ad vis- have started the same month Netan- ing to Israeli officials, Netanyahu ident of the United States, impairing 
autioi ^^jtient Al Gore are. yahu ascended to power. was at first inclined to accept the- his relations with hls principal ally 

sited bfl Ut 0ut ‘ 1" January, conscious of the impli-, invitation : to Washington and the': but demonstrating to the world that, 

•knioc ? ,enCe A™™™ J ews on cations of committing the prestige of American plan that went with it. But , the . government of Israel is a sover- 

rgl Pflrt y Politics and politi- his office, Clinton invited Netanyahu, by Thursday last week,- one Israeli' ■ eign state and. makes its own ded- 

But the White House . and Arafat for Intensive discussions said, "things were starting to turn." sions? Thate what we're going to find 

hek STmS 68161 - r ‘ 8 ^ 9 ' n '^e dead- of U.S. fideas" to break their dead- * One major fectorwas Netanyaliu's out, and we're going to pay a ’.very! 

led Assistant Secretary of. lock. The administration still sought infrastructure minister, Ariel Sharon, high price for this little research/- - 


Importance 
Of Treaty to 
End Bribery 


XX ing field? U.S. law bans the 
bribery of foreign officials to win 
business contracts; French Inw 
makes such bribes tax- 
deductible. For years, the 
United States has been urging 
other industrialized countries to 
erase this discrepancy — to out- 
law foreign bribery, as Iia9 U.S. 
law for more than two decades. 
Now Congress has a chance to 
help make that happen. 

The instrument (it hund is tho 
Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development’s , 
Convention on Combating Bribery j 
of Foreign Public Official*, 
which 33 leading developed 
nations signed lust December. , 
Once the treaty goes into offcci, ! 
every participating country will 
criminalize bribery of foreign of- 
ficials. In some ways, the t runty 1 
doesn’t go ns far as the I’.S, . 
Foreign Corrupt Practices Act ' 
nor as far ns U.S. negotiator* 
would have llkud. It doesn’t ban I 
payments to political parlies or | 
candidates, for example, lint it's . 
a huge first step, unci oilier mi- 
linns have agreed to discuss ex- 
tending its rencli once this treaty 
goes into effect. 

Exactly 10 yeai-a ago Congress 
instructed the executive branch 
to seek just such h treaty. The 
only question is whether the 
Senate will find time to vote on 
It, anrl whether both houses of 
Congress will find time to pass 
the necessary legislation before 
everyone goeB home to cam- 
paign. But timing Is urgent. The 
signatories promised maximum 
effort to ratify by the end of this 
year. Any delay here would only 
give other countries an excuse to 
deviate from that schedule. 

But in developing nations, and 
those making a transition from 
communism to free market, cor- 
ruption can have an especially 
debilitating effect. Such coun- 
tries often lack established 
courts and : law-enforcement in- 
stitutions to keep bribery in 
check. It’s Important that all de- 
veloped countries recognize/ as 
the US has- since 1977, that they 
have a responsibility to help fight 
such' -destructive ' dishonesty. 
And onfce the treaty comes into 
force, European bribes will not 
only no longer be legal — - they 
won’t be tax-deddctible, either. 


Extremist Violence Surg m ; I that peer, pressure, alcoholism aiidj j 

: I • • ”'»• ‘ . ‘ : a | the bleak employment outlook- were! 

-^[^Drozdlak In Berlin ! crackdown, -were rising dramatically to the rise of right-wing extrcmisnv fortifying the growth of far-right; 

rpjjT'TT'---- — : and could soon pose a-threat to pub- : in the six slates that once formed! groups that want to expel the 7 ntil-i 

: 1 port ii |MAN government re-;, lie Older. • ’ communist East Germany. Besides 1 lion foreigners whq-Uve in -Germany 1 . 

: * 3st week that racist andi “It is -a discouraging develop- * the -increasing violence; political I a’highdr number than anywhere I 

fomists ^ ICa,tac ^ s tiy right-wing^ ^ex-! ment/' Interior . Minister .Manfred > support is also rising therefor subhj r else in Europe. | 

; the pfoj 8111 ^ hy nearly a thinJ In- Kanther. said at a news. Conference, far-right groups as-the German Peo-: ■ 1 Following a series of firebomb-! 

iha l ,i^...- Vear ' i underscoring fears “We have to remain on alert. We will, pie’s Unldnj wliichicaptt'ired-13. per- tags targeting asylum-seekers that! 

’ "'ml ' n . violence is again be-: fight extremists on. the far right, as : cent of- the vote in recent' elections killed more than 30 people after Ger-| 

i «Uht^ a y nou8 Problem, especially' well os on the for left, without any In Saxony- Anhalt. i man unlficntion eight years ago, the 

1 ■ ■ A i^ n ^"'P^rioftliecountr) 1 /..- , letup al all, and we will win/ ! . Beriid Wngner, -a social re- -govern\nPiit damped- down ouxeno-' 

& Germaiiy’s .internal! German officials said high uncm-i searcher, who has studied right-: phobic violence. As a result, tiie 

fa r -]ij^, wsu *ti acts of violence 1 ptoymenk which at, 2S percent is' wing; groups in eastern Germany, number 'of rigbl-wiiig crinmial acts 
A i^ilin, . l0ups - w WchhAd sub- nwre than double the national aver- said that at least 30 percent ■ oi dropped substantially through W96. 

years after a police age, is the main factor conuibuting young people iiiufor the age ut '.ifi But last voar, the- number nf 


rdcist ahd anti^emitic acta- of vio- 
lence jumped by 27 percent-to 790, 
which Included 13 oases of attempted 
manslaughter. Nearly half the at- 
tacks took place in the eastern states. 
There 1 were. 11, 000 other offenses by 
right-wing elements that included die 
dissemination of outlawed extremist 
propaganda or the use of illegal 
symbols, such as the Swastika. 

The. report also 1 concluded tbnl’ 
■ the nlunber of right-wing radicals in 
Germany rose by 7 percent to 
48,400 and the number of hard-core 
extremists who arc deemed capable 
i of commuting acts vf violence 
I climbed 10 percent to 7 Jit MO . 
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Corot theft exposes Louvre’s vulnerability 


W HEN Le Chemin de 
Sfcvres, a valuable paint- 
ing by Camille Corot 
(1796-1875), was 9tolen from the 
Louvre on May 3, the museum’s 
director, Pierre Rosenberg admit- 
ted on television that It was "a vul- 
nerable museum". 

The 20,000-odd people visiting 
the museum that Sunday must have 
felt equally vulnerable: after the 
theft was discovered, they were 
kept on the premises for almost 
three hours and systematically 
searched by police. Some of them 
became unwell and had to be taken I 
away in ambulances. 

No one snw ilt to announce the i 
theft to the museum visitors, who 
anxiously wondered what could 
have caused such a crush to form 
and why they were being prevented 
from leaving. There were even 
rumours of a bomb scare. 

If the theft had been announced, 

It would probably have triggered 
some hilarity, for it seems to have 
been carried out with ridiculous 
ease. According to Initial reports the 
I thief cut the painting out with a 
razor blade or Stanley knife and left 
the stretcher, frame and protective 
pane of glass where they were. 

The museum attendants saw 
nothing. The Louvre employs some 
950 attendants, who work on a rota 
basis, There are always about 240 of 
them patrolling the various rooms 
at any time. 

The Corot painting la orte of those 
small-scale landscapes (35x.49cfn) 
that make the artist so popular. It is 
a light-filled, well-balanced composi- 
tion in which lie shows the influence 
of both 17th century Dutch land- 
scape painters and Claude Lorrain. 
Such small paintings, which Corot 
executed from sketches he had 
drawn in the open air, had consider- 



Stolen . . . 
Corot’s 
Le Cheinin 
de Sfrvres Is 
too well 
known to 
have any 
market value 


able influence on the Impression- 
ists, particularly Alfred Sisley. 

Le Cheinin de Sevres is too well 
known to have any market value, 
and the thief cannot hope to extort 
money from an Insurance company, 
as works in die French national col- 
lections are insured only when they 
are lent for temporary exhibitions. 
That doe9 not mean the painting 
carries no price: a picture of similar 
size, Les Vaches au Marais, fetched 
$120,000 in New York last year. 

Corot prices have been adversely 
affected by the Incredible number 
of fakes oa the market As the art 
historian Rend Huyghes once 
quipped: “Corot painted 3,000 paint- 
ings, 10,000 of which are in the 
United States." Corot himself was 
quite prepared to put his name to 
pastiches of his work, so that forg- 
ers would not risk going to prison . 

One can only speculate whether 


he would have been as Indulgent to a 
thief. But he would probably have ex- 
cused the visibly shaken Rosenberg, 
who told viewers with a wry smile: 
Thefts from the Louvre are In my 
view few and far between. But they 
are Inevitable — sadly Inevitable." 

Few and far between? In July 
1994, a pastel by Robert Nanteuil 
(1623-78), Portrait de Robert Nan- 
teuil, was stolen In broad daylight 
The thief removed the screws that 
secured the portrait and its protec- 
tive pane of glass to the frame. 

Six months later a thief took only 
five minutes to cut a painting by 
Lancelot Turpin de Crissd (1783- 
1859) , Dalms dans un Paysage, out of 
its frame, damaging it In the process, 
and spirit it out of the museum. 

A week later the Louvre suffered 
another theft, which was accompa- 
nied by an act of vandalism: a hal- 
berd, 112cm long and weighing 


The secret author of O 


OB|TllARY particularly in France, considered 

Dominions Aiiiv that Wage's identity had long been 

omimqu e Aury known, despite Aur/s polite denials. 

she had been secretary-general 
OMENIQUE Aury, who died of the NRF for just one year — and 
last month, was a quiet, frail was known to be toe toVer of Jean 
woman who for more than 40 years Paulhan, the magazine’s editor — 
was secretary-general of the presti- when Pauvert published Hiatoire 
gious literary magazine Nouvelle d’O, with a preface by Paulhan, who 
Revue Franchise (NRF). Butshe was was well known for his interest Irt 
also a key figure in one of the great the Marquis de Sade. 
literary mysteries of the second half Paulhan was Immediately sus- 
ofthe 20th century — that surround- pected of having himself written the , 
Ing Pauline R&gefe Histoire d’O book, which describes the kicks a l 
(Story Of O), probably the most cele- young woman gets out of being 
brated of modern erotic novels. whipped and chained up. Yet some 

When It came out In 1954 the book claimed the author was Aury, since 
got into (rouble with the censors and Pauline Rdage was only one letter ! 
the guardians of morality. Just short of being an anagram of “Egdrle 
JaeckJn’s conformist and somewhat Paulhan" (Paulhan ’s inspiration). | 

preposterous screen adaptation of But soon it was the fasue of cen- 
Hlstolne d’O in 1975 got a lot of flak sorehlp rather than toe book’s au- 

from certain feminists, who wanted a thorship that began to exercise the 

( ban put on what they described as minds of those who saw Histoire 

a “degrading representation of d’O as a salutary act of literary and 

women", and also attacked toe book, moral freeddm. It won the Deux 

Aury turned out to be the key to a Magots prize in 1955, hut was 

mystery that was finally solved — or seized In several countries, 
at least so It is thought — only in For years toe book was not 
1994, when the New Yorker revealed allowed to be displayed or adver- 

that Phuline RAage, whose identity Used, but it sold very well under the 

had been the subject of speculation counter. It was translated into many 



for 50 years, was In fact Aury. 


languages and eventually became 


( Despite this admission the book’s an erotic literary classic, 
publisher, Jean-Jacques Pauvert, re- R£age spoke out on one or two 
fused to confirm the news, saying occasions, notably In an interview 
that he had received no instructions with R6glne Deforges, O m’a Difc 
from the author of Histoire d’O tore- Entretiens Avec Pauline Rdage 
veal his or hei^ identity. However, (1995). But Aury herself went on j 

those with an Interest in literature, record only in 1994, at the age of 86, I 


Aury . . . wrote erotic classic 


when, In an iittervfew with the New 
Yorker, she said Histoire d’O had 
been written as "a love letter to Jean 
Paulhan”. She Was, she said, neither 
young nor pretty, so she had to find 
other weapons. 1 Paulhan had told 
her he thought she was Incapable of 
writing a book like that She replied 
that she could always try. 

The following year, in an Interview 
with Le Monde, Aury discussed the 
relationship that existed In her mind 
between “O and the mystics", which 
she defined as “pure love": "Are we 
to assume that love turns one into a 
slave? Obviously. If one Is not a slave, 
It can’t be very serious . . . It’s a way 
of losing oneself, of abandoning one- 
self: a way of being delivered." 

The remarks must have come as 
a surprise to those who thought the 


17kg. was wrenched from a 17th 
century bronze sculpture. The thief 
had no difficulty in smuggling it out 
of the museum. Following an anony- 
mous telephone call it was found 
near the Louvre’s entrance. 

In December 1997 security guards 
discovered that a Sumerian statuette 
dating from 2450 BC had been decap- 
itated. A month later a marble votive 
offering to Zeus Meilichios dating 
from the 4th century BC was Btolen. 

So when will it be the Mona Li9as 
turn? If it goes, it will not be for the 
first time: the painting was stolen in 
1911. It was found two years later, at 
the home of a house painter called 
Vicenzo Perrugia, who had smug- 
gled it out under his overall. A fer- 
vent Italian patriot, he had hoped to 
return the painting to its country of 
origin — and pocket an $80,000 
commission in the process. 

(May 5) 


woman they knew was no more 
than a respectable mefilber of toe 
Prix Femina jury (since 1963), a 
stout defender of GaUlihard authors, 
a member of that publishing house’s 
reading panel since 1950, a “woman 
of letters" In the old sens£, a transla- 
tor of many English works, the edi- 
! tor of Paulhan’s correspondence, 
and the author of, among other 
| things, Anthologie de la PoAsie Re- 
ligieuse (1943) and a collection of 
I essays, Lectures PourTous (1958) . 

I She was working as a journalist 
I on Les Lettres Francoises when, 

I just after toe end of the war, Paulhan 
I invited her Into what she regarded 
I as "the Holy of Holies", “to become 
I first ah editor on Les Cahiers de la 
Pfeiade, then secretary-general of 
the NRP*. 1 

When Antoine Galiimard took 
over the family firm In 1988 he sym- 
bolically' 'moved' Into the NRF’fc of- 
fice: But no one In the pdst decade 
succeeded In making the magazine 
anything more thaij a pale relic of 
I the past — from which Amy's name 
was discourteously removed. 

I Aury often recalled Patilhan’s atti- 
1 tude; as though hoping If would 
I serve as a model 'for the future: 
"What was striking Was his open- 
ness tb' everything" He redd every- 
thing, answered 1 everything;; On 
Wednesdays, he would see anyone 
who turned up.” ' - : 

Josyane Savigneau l! 11 • 1 ~ 

Dominique Aury, bom September *" 
23, 1907: died April 27, 1998 1 

(May 3-4) 


Luminous 

ambition 

Pierre Qervasonl 

T HE Orchestra Philharmonic * 
de Radio-France, under Marti 
Janowski, is probably the only ftrk 
orchestra capable of offering u, 
invitation to explore 20th century; 
music as alluring as the programs , 
It performed at the Malson de Ra&i : 
France on April 28. 

It combined a work by a re- 
cognised master (Alban Berg) 
a highly uncharacteristic compost 
tion by a fellow Schoenberg*! 
(Anton Webern) and two little 
played masterpieces by one of thtir 
most Independent-minded succes- 
sors (Bernd Alois Zlmmermaon). 

But a remarkable programmer'! 
that kind is not necessarily a guar- 
antee of excellence. The perfor- 
mance at the Mai son de Raif', 
France, which closed its “20th etc- 
tury: traditions and modernity” so 
son. more than lived up to it> 
didactic promise; it left a lastly 
emotional impact on the minds ofil 
those who heard it live. 

Plioloptosls ("the penetration o! 
light" in Greek) is not the most ofe: 
performed of Zimmermann's wort- 
Composed in 1968, two years befw 
he committed suicide at the age c) 
52. it is an orchestral prelude Ihr 
makes heavy demands, from botin 
logistic and a performing point o! 
view, and forces conductors to toiti 
twice before taking it on. 

Secure In the knowledge that fat 
had a fully committed orchestra (he 
will remain its musical director 
2000), Janowski enthusiastically rc 
braced the luminous ambitions 1 
Photoptosis, which was Inspired t; 
the open-air monochromes that Ym l 
Klein painted for the Gelsenkirdw 
Theatre. The pointillist touches <i. 
the composition eventually mel* 
morphosed into ambiguous 


Clinton Set for Confrontation With Israel 


up to a final all-consuming crescent 

The core of Zimmermann's nuf 
nificent Trumpet Concerto isatfjf 
brated negro spiritual, “Nobtwi 
Knows the Trimble I See*. 
trumpet soloist, Hakan Harden 
berger, expertly coaxed the rou* 
clans out of their traditional iw* 
then demurely effaced hjnis'M «■ 
hind the pall of melancholy lh» b ; 
Intrinsic to negro spirituals. 

An outstanding virtuoso, w 
whom such prestigious contenjPv 
rary composers as Gytirgy WJJ 
and Hans Werner Hdrize 
ten works, the young Swede trea 
himself to an encore — toae* 
Hart’s My Funny ValenUiie - JJJL 
epitomised his great quality: an uw j 
sistible naturalness. , aiv i| 

After toe iritei^, Webern^ i 

Berg were given deeply feftpenoj 
mances. Im SonuherWind, 


me z i-year-oia i ■**••*— - . 

he was bUU far from fclng fl ^, 
garde, is a very fin de •jJjE 
Under Jandwsid's nimble baton 
work was shorn of the path« . 
Striussian 'and Wagtieritom^a* 
As fori the tifret fragments^ 

Woizeck, toey displayed 4^ TO 

tiai qualities of BMt 
opera: instrumental | pferap e ° p 
and vocal directness. , . 

" / (Mby 5) . 

mMm 

Dlrecteim Jean-Marie Cokw?to an ^ 
World bopyrigm by- ....... 

©Le Monde, Paw., v 
!j All rights stoctiy^g!^ 


COMMENT 

Barton Gellman 

O N THE short list of foreign 
policies bearing President 
Clinton's personal 9tamp, the 
role of peace broker in the Middle 
East ranks near the top. Clinton’s 
encompassing embrace of Yitzhak 
Rabin and Yasser Arafat at the 
White House on the day they 
reached mutual recognition in 1993 
was an emotional high point of his 
first term. The president wept two 
years later at news of Rabin’s slay- 
ing. According to advisers. Clinton 
can game out the votes inside Prime 
Minister Benjamim Netanyahu's in- 
tricate governing coalition ns well as 
any congressional roll call. 

I Now Clinton's relationship with 
Israel lias reached a turning point. 
After months of worrying that the 
| peace talks were near collapse — 

I and assigning Netanyahu, iti pri- 
: 'ate. the lion's slim e of lilt* blame — 
the president and his senior advis- 
ers have set a reluctant course »f 
1 confrontation with Israel's premier. 

; For several reasons — tempo a- 
: raent and politics among them, hut 
also to protect an opening for Netan- 
yahu to back rlown — Clinton and 
twrelary of State Madeleine K. 
bright are speaking softly of tile 
ol of wills. But senior aides to both 
• thun insist that the ad mi nisi ra- 
is prepared 1 <j turn the heal up 
< Netanyahu continues to resist 
l : $. proposals to break the ini|>asse 
!»his talks with Arafat. 

: Alhiiglu liiid set Monday as tin* 
i 'leadline for Netanyahu to agree to 
: '5 American pnekitge. which calls 
I tor an Israeli withdrawal from 13 per- 
! the West Bank. Otherwise. 

said, "we will have to reexamine 
" l 'f appnwch to the |x-ace process." 

. Backing 11ml threat, according to 
WiniaisUation officials, is a presi- 
jr/tlial decision authorizing Al- 
I to make a blunt speech 

: Ascribing the American proposals 
. “a declaring an end to active U.S. 
mediauon until Israel, like the Pales- 
toians, accepts them. 

The president feels very strongly 
!r l Uie Peace process is one of the 
Priorities in his ndministra- 
n - He s prepared to do everything 
. can 10 g*t this process going 
H 0, and that includes taking a lit- 
heat, said one senior official. 
m 5_ n never nought confronts- I 
f-ra i^jn krael, a °d political advis- 
? lS ° V[< * President A1 Gore are 
<iJ^ 5 „ about ** m Itaht °f toe out- 
1 Dcm, u - ence of American Jews on 
cal P^ politics and pollti* 
^pendmg. Bu t the White House 
kick ri8ks to the dead- 

toat led Assistant Secretary of 



Ismeli police stand guard as a Palestinian argues with rijtotwing Jewish seminary students outside a home 
in Arab East Jerusalem they look over after a student was stabbed to dentil last week nn- --V< OAvir. f<w.v : 


State Martin Indyk to testily Iasi 
month that "the strategic window 
for peacemaking is now closing ” 

‘There’s a very real danger lliai 
acts of violence will escalate nml 
produce n breakdown in the whole 
I peace] process," said one official. 
”H is in both Israel’s interest and 
U.S. regional iaterx-sts that wo avoid 
tluil explosion.” 

‘Hie reference to American inter- 
ests is die key to understanding Clin 
ton's behavior, accurding to snnie 
officials. As the pence talks have de- 
clined, officinls said, so Iws Ameri- 
can influence in the Middle East and 
so too have the fortunes of local load- 
ers — in Egypt, Jordan, North Africa 
ami tile Persian Gulf ~ who allied 
themselves with the United States. 

Clinton long asserted that the 
United States wished only to be a 
"facilitator" for talks between Israelis 
and Palestinians. But that role shifted 
dramatically within six months of 
Netanyahu’s election in 1996. 

Clinton's special envoy to the 
Middle East, Dennis Ross, and his 
team have tried to broker a way out 
of the impasse to the final chapter of 
peace talks that- were supposed to | 
have started the same month Netan- 
yahu ascended to power. 

In January, conscious of the impli- 
cations of committing toe prestige of 
his office, Clinton invited Netanyahu , 
and Arafat for intensive discussions 
of U.S. "ideas" to break their dead- 
lock. The administration still sought, 


to ovoid the appearance of having 
draft ml ;i U.S. peace plan, but that 
was in • ’I ft vi what it hail become. 

Clinton linpril. one uffiein! said, 
that "if i lie parlies would not n-. 
spund to each other, they would 
respond to us." When that did not 
happen, the admin isl ration began 
planning to raise the slakes. 

Arafat, who did not like tin* U.S. 
plan nl first, became more amenable 
as tlie depth nf Netanyahu’s resis- 
tance emerged, llu* Clint on ad- 
ministration recruited Egyptian. 
Jordanian and F.uropean help loinn- 
stiadc Arafat to sign on, intending to 
step up pressure on Netanyahu by 
easting him as the lone holdout 
against his country's principal ally. 

Struggling to reduce the U.S. 
13 percent demand, Netanyahu 
wrote to Clinton on March 10 with an 
offer to give up far less land — about 
9 percent — but to choose places 
that would increase toe connections 
between existing islands of Palestin- 
ian autonomy on the West Bank. The 
two men spoke by telephone that 
week, and Clinton refused to budge. 

When Albright first made her 
London remarks last week, accord- 
ing to Israeli officials, Netanyahu: 
was at first inclined to accept the 
Invitation to Washington and the { 
American plan that went with it But, | 
by Thursday last week, one Israeli 
said/’things were starting to turn." 
i One major factor was Netanyahu's 
infrastructure minister, Ariel Sharon, 


a formidable patnm of West Bank 
settlers who was visiting Washington 
when Albright hold her news confer- 
ence in Lniilon. Suspecting that the 
priiiu • minister might accept Clin- 
ton's deal, Sharon tracked down col- 
leagues around the work! to rally 
them behind a vote of defiance. 

In Israel, as his cabinet hardened, 
so did Netanyahu’s denunciation of 
"dictates’' from die United Slates. 
But Clinton administration officials 
professed In be unimpressed. 

"One of the criteria by which the 
public in Israel judges n prime min- 
ister is how they manage U.S.- 
Israeli relations, and Fin not sure 
[Netanyahu is] ready to pay the 
price of an open rift," said one Clin- 
ton adviser. 

With both men increasingly com- 
mitted to the fight, it grew harder 
by last weekend to see how either 
could finesse their dispute. 

One well-known American Jewish 
leader, insisting on anonymity, asked: 
“Will Netanyahu bow to Clinton's 
iron will, in which case the United 
States is going to be in a completely 
different role in the Middle East? Or 
will Netanyahu stand up to the pres-. 
Ident of the United States, impairing 
his relations with his principal ally 
but demonstrating to the world that 
the -government of Israel is a sover- 
eign state and makes its own deci- 
sions? That's what we’re going to find 
out, and we're' going to pay a' very' 
high price for this little research ." • 


Importance 
Of Treaty to 
End Bribery 


JL Xing field? U.S. law bans the 
bribery of foreign officials to win 
business contracts; French law 
makes such bribes tax- 
deductible. For years, the 
United States has been urging 
other industrialized countries to 
erase this discrepancy — to out- 
law foreign bribery, as has U.S. 
law for more (him two decades. 
Now Congress has a chance to 
help make that happen. 

The instrument at hand is the 
Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development's 
Convention on Combating Bribery 
of Foreign I’ublic Officials, : 
which 33 Vmling develop*--*) ' 
nations signed last December. ( 
Ottvi* the treaty goes into effect, 
every participating country will j 
criimnulizc bribery td foreign of , 
ficliilH. In some ways, the l reals 
doesn't go us far us the U.S, 
Foreign Corrupt 1* radices A» i j 
nor as far aa U.S. negotiators < 
would have liked. It doesn't ban | 
payments to political parlies or 
candidates, for example, lint it's j 
a huge first step, and other na- 
tions hnve agreed to discuss ex- 
tending its reach once this treaty 
goes into effect. 

Exactly 10 years ago Congress 
instructed the executive brand l 
to seek just sucli n treaty. Thu 
only question is whether the 
Senate will find time to vote on 
it, and whether both bonnes of 
Congi-css will find time to pass 
die necessary legislation before 
everyone goes home to cam- 
paign. But tinting 1 b urgent. The 
signatories promised maximum 
effort to ratify by the end of this 
year. Any delay here would only 
give other countries an excuse to 
deviate from that schedule. 

But In developing nations, and 
those making a transition from 
communism to free market, cor- 
ruption con have an especially 
debilitating effect. Such coun- 
tries often lack established 
courts and law-enforcement in- 
stitutions to keep bribery in 
check. It’s important that all de- 
veloped countries recognize, as 
the US has since 1977, that they 
have a responsibility to help fight 
such • destructive dishonesty. 
And once toe treaty comes intoj 
: force, European bribes will not 
■ only no longer be legal — they; 
won’t be tax-deductible,- either. 


Extremist Violence Surges in Germany 


■ SSgjll PfMdlak In Berlin 

T 111 SJMAN government re^i 
; Wnf-mto! aW Wee k racist and' 
** rig,,tJwing ex_ 
i ; \ the rged b >' nearly a third in 
uru l er scoring fears' 

F kn',rr Kl * violence »■ to- 

st iathe?. * cnous Problem, especially 

A , 

’nuriiJ n ^'-Germany's; interim!, 
■' ; tv w,.*! ViCe Sa id acts of violence 
i ■ 1 groups,, which had suh- 

— [^viuiis years after a police 


crackdown, were rising dramatically 
and could soon pose a threat to pub- 
lic order. 

“it is a discouraging develop- 
menu" Interior Minister Manfred: 
Kanthor said at a news conference. ' 
“We have to remain oil aleil We will . 
fight extremists on the far right, as 
well as on the far left, withont any 
letup atoll, and we Will win." - 
. German officials said high unem- 
ployment, which at 25 percent is 
more than double the national aver- 
age, is tlie main factor contributing 


to the rise of’ right-wing extremism! 
in the six states that'once. formed; 
communist East Germany. Besides I 

■ the increasing violence, political! 

■ support, is also rising therefor suhh! 
far-right groups as toe German Peo-! 
pie’s Uni6n< which captured '13 per-' 
cent of the. vote in recent elections 
In Saxohy-AuhalL -i. ■ • 

Bert id Wagner, a social re- 
searcher who has studied right- 
wing groups in eastern Germany, 
said that at least 30 percent of 

1 vouwr Iieunle nnrli-r tin- of , ' ,r . 


hold extremist .attitudes. He said 
<that peer pressure, alcoholism and 
the bleak, employment outlook were 
fortifying the growth of far-right 
groups that want to expel the 7 mil- 
lion foreigners who live in Germany! 

a higher number than anywhere! 
else in Europe. 

Following a series of firobomb- 
ings targeting asylum-seekers that 
killcdmore than 30 people after Ger-, 
man unification night years ago. the 
government damped down on xeno- . 
phobic violence. As a result, toe! 
I immbi-r ot right-wing criminal acts 
dropped substantially through 19%. 


racist - atid’ anti-Semitic acta of vio- 
lence jumped by 27 percent to 790., 
whlch'included 13 cases of attempted 
manslaughter. Nearly half the at- 
tacks took place in the eastern states. 
Thore : were 11,000 other offenses by 
right-wing elements' that included the 
dissemination of outlawed extremist 
propaganda or. the use of illegal 
symbols, such as the swastika. - 
>'■ The report also concluded that- 
• the number of right-wing radicals in' 
Germany rose by 7 percent to I 
48.400 and the number of hm-d-core 
, extremists who art- deemed capable 
of commuting acts - rtf violence 
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Kosovo Requires a 
Clear-Cut Decision 


COMMENT 

Jim Hoagland 


P OLITICIANS and diplomats 
abhor the clear-cut choices 
posed in the old slogan that 
commands them to lead, follow, or 
get out of the way. But America's 
meandering approach toward the in- 
cipient civil war in Serbia’s southern 
province of Kosovo must now give 
way to such clarity. 

'Ilic Clinton administration has 
been chasing a diplomatic will-o 1 - 
liie-wisp by making unity with its 
chic! Euroftean allies and Russia the 
basis for dealing with Serbia's 
Slobodan Milosevic on Kosovo. 
That shn logy lias enabled Milosevic 
[ In piny lilt* allies against Washing- 
ton and to buy time. If continued, 
this approach will iiirn tin; Uniteil 
States a share of tlu* blame lor a 
hill ikii i tragi -dy-ii i -wa iiii ig. 

The >ivm<nilli-loPK V.S. pur*tn | 
■■I i In - idii'iim ol nnilv mu in 

Hunk* Iasi week, when Rush: 

deal ,d a meeting ol I lit* sijMlilliun 
Lniiliiel tinrtip Ilia! it will not join in 
nulling any .significant llu: mein I mi 
military pressure mi Milosevic nvn 
tilt “internal maUir." 

Kosovo is iiol Bosnia reflux. It is 
in many ways fur more complicated 
111 Bosnia, the need (or and proba- 
I hie form of American military inter- 
I vent ion were clear from the outset 


of that conflict: Force could be 
effective to shore up the inter- 
nationally recognized frontiers of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina and its centra! 
government in the wake of the 
breakup of Yugoslavia. The callous 
rejection by George Bush and the 
long dithering by Bill Clinton that 
delayed the use of American force in 
Bosnia exacerbated the costs there. 

In the Kosovo crisis, the interna- 
tionally recognized frontier belongs 
to Milosevic. Kosovo is historically 
part of Serbia, which with the Re- 
public of Montenegro forms the 
present truncated Yugoslavia. 

The United States has told its 
allies, and Milosevic, (hat it agrees 
that any final settlement has to in- 
clude Kosovo remaining pari of 
Yugoslavia. Bui Washington dues 
hoi have a view un whether Kosovo Ethnic Albanians demonstrate in 
should remain a province within Ser- 
bia, or hi vume tlu* third republic of large peacekeeping Imre that would 



Prescription for a Better Life 


./ ffilje toasljington #ost 1 9 


I The aging U.S. population 
is finding a panacea 
1| in a new wave of pills, 
writes Justin Glllls 


Ethnic Albanians demonstrate ill Pristina fast week against Belgrade’? 


l»i«i, or hi.vmiH. 1 the third republic nf large peacekeeping inrtv that wouli i | Sian-*- will walk away fnuu the "It 
luguslavia ‘lli.ii isaiiifiiurlctrm etf b>* needed to ki'fpKusiivocalui. e-i ■'« >iiiin<<ii f l*-t it m iin:ii< ji*" ilii 
* li.uioiw bmvin MiU»s»*vi«* nud lh> | K*«nwo i\..w liiruini*^ mink n «,»■»■ , mnc\ t|i«- lnt\>|ft*iiiis and Ki»siat- 

| Knsiivars. who must in tiny will In- I i*h«-i*|]iiv:i rlian Ikisiii.i Ylil-wvii- will i imr-.wi* mi hn*ivu and IikiIc I'm i n.-'-- 

I ur.uilL'd s-ignilu-ant niiluii'Hiiv. vivs i nn dmibi i>la\ I'oiis VriiHti. litiiig . ways in rneii-i- MiluM-vie. But sin 

I tile L liiiion iiiilimial seu'iiriit ti*:uu. I liidisiTiiiiiiiuh- turn* t< ■ leui|n>r:irilv ( has not pn-senii-d any vuiiviiiriiiL; 

Therr is a chararn-risuc (. liiiiMi- ni:iiiii;iin a lit linual iijijmiihI nnilv Is- | alti-rii:itiv>* 


I inn hit ol shim ' thing lor iivi vmii - 1 
,' this npiiroarli. 'I lie mu* Hung it ilnr 
not contain vt- a l g< <ul dial can b 
lull Ik* red by tile nw nf lc»rre — i 
the threat of imv — in Ivwai'. 


lure having in grant ili>* iiiuviii.i**; 
!K* percent elhiik* Albaiii.m |k >| mhi- 
litm the uMUuumtv dial iiuuiv Koso- 


i,il iiin-griiv .uni 
.-\o •) 111 null : 
dlMirm w ill III 1 


Simiegi** Inimhmti is urn sin insini* enurnimis. the sti'iiiegic risks great. 


t ration has tni*u wilhug ><■ I'nusnti i 

seriously, as prui rai led wraugliiu; 
over NA'Ut coinn i.utd arrangement - 
shows L'lidei Oi nil ni, leading mi 
issues ui war and peace i> an iini-<*r- 


ther is a unilateral (leploymeni nl the I bright has suggested tin* United i uin thing, as tin* case of Iran shows. 
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I Argentina Confronts Its Nazi Links 


‘Slaver" Gets 14 Years 


T HE UNASSUMING red brick 
house in this resort town near 
I i lie Atlantic coasi does not look 
I lilo* the home of a number. Bui the 
l 7B-year-ukl grandfather who was 
1 hauler! mu his front floor with a grin 
1 on his Vaci* this month v- believed to 
: be the same man who was boss nl 
Croatia's must uotoriou? fascist 
death camp, where as many as 
ijriLMXKi Jews. Gypsies nnrl Serbs 
were killed during World War II. 

Dinko Sakic. reputed lu be one nf 
the most infamous, war criminals 
from World War II still living, boldly 
revealed his identity on national 
television here last inunlh.And now. 
his arrest by Argentine authorities 
after an extradition request from 
Croatia has sent n shock through 
Argentina and beyond. 

In the same region where such 
Hitler henchmen as Josef MengeLe 
and Klaus Barbie once found safe 
haven and where countless films 
speculated about long-lost Nazis in 
hiding, Sakic's discovery — coupled 
with other revelations — has under- 
scored the reality that the malign art 
Nazi chapter in South America’s 
Southern Cone is anything but 
closed. 

SakJc rose quickly through the 
military ranks of Croatia's World 
War U-era government, a Nazi pup- 
pet regime under the fascist Ustashe 
movement In 1944, at age 21, he was . 
named commander of the notorious 
Jasenovac camp, where hundreds of 
thousands of prisoners were tor- 
tured and killed. Sakic reportedly 
favored a welder’s blowtorch over 
more conventional weapons. 

.'As stunning as Sakic’s discovery 
l , Jsj there Is growing evidence that he 
1 Lb- hardly the last of his kind. The 


Argentine govt-Timwiu has released j 
its first comprehensive report nl 
Nazi activity' here. Among other j 
findings, it shows that other noton j 
mis war criminal — including Erich I 
Mueller, one n| Hit in* top prnp;i- 
gauriit nllicials. aiul Friedrich Kaudi. 
an tiiLaiuciUfi member «f the — I 
uiiiv still he hiding ill Argentina. I 

Concern itver die presence nl (ns- | 
cist war criminal' in lliis region it J 
nothing new. Argentina, along with , 
its neighbors. 1ms lung been ac- | 
cused of actively |innecting Nazis. 
'Hie difference now is tliar many me j 
twins — including Chile and Brazil, 
as well as Argentina — finally a(e 
pear willing ui confront the linger- 
ing and long-hidden Nazi issue. 

Brazil and Argentina have created 
special commissions designed to 
root out Nazi loot brought here dur- 
ing and after World War II. And last 
week, the Argentine government an- 
nounced it would form a unique 
Nazi-hunting office to perform a job 
that regional police departments, 
which have been historically anti- 
Semitic, have been reluctant to do. 

“1 think our decision to go after 
these men shows that we are willing 
to correct the errors of our past,” 
said Victor Ramos, head of the 
Argentine Interior Ministry's Insli- , 
tute Against Discrimination, Xeno- 
phobia and Racism. 

The Los Angeles-based Simon 
Wiesenthal Center has produced a 
study indicating there may be as 
many as 25 other Nazi criminals still 
living comfortable, secret lives in 
Argentina or other parts of South 
America — Cor more than most gov- 
ernment estimates. 

There is also mounting evidence 
to suggest anti-Nazi efforts here are 
causing a backlash. The National 
Socialist Party — in effect, heirs to 
the Nazi Party — recently an- 


nounced its decision in hold an in- 
ter national convention in Santiago. 
Chile, in moynus. 

Meanwhile. neo-Nazi violence in 
tile region is mi the rise. 1 Hiring uiie 
notable trial two weeks ago. the par- 
ents ul an Argentine neo-Nazi youth 
accused at assaulting a teen-ager he 
believed to he Jewish got up from 
their courtroom seals and 
screamed. “Hum the Jews!” 

Earlier this year, dozens ol Jew- 
ish graves were desecrated in the 
province of Buenos Aires — an act 
widely believed to have been com- 
mitted by off-duty policemen. Mean- j 
while, no one has been jailed so far 
in the 1992 bombing of the Israeli 
Embassy and the 1994 bombing of 1 
the Jewish Community Center in 
Buenos Aires. 

In southern Chile, authorities have 
been trying for two years to arrest 
Paul Schaefer, a former Nazi corpo- 
ral who started a religious cult town 
die size of Wasltington, after the war. 

The Nazi issue is still alive in 
South America, and as much as we 
want to forget it, it’s something that 
we have got to aggressively lace if it 
is to be finally stamped out,” said 
Ricardo Brodsky, secretary general 
of the Party for Democracy, part of 
Chile’s coalition government. The 
Chilean Congress, he Baid, is con- 
sidering legislation to ban the Na- 
tional Socialist convention. 

Sakic and his wife came to Ar- 
gentina during the rule of President 
Juan Domingo Peron. who opened 
the country’s doors to more than 
50,000 Germans. Croatians and oth- 
ers following Hitler’s fall. “Buenos 
Aires was the base for fleeing Nazis 
and Nazi sympathizers," said Sergio 
Widder, head of the Simon Wiesen- 
thal Center’s Argentina branch. 
They may not all hsve stayed here, 
but this was their point of entry:” 1 


Blaine Harden In New York 


/land mute immigrants smug- 
gled info the United Stales and 
forced into slavery concluded 
Iflst week when the head of die 
alien smuggling ring, herself 
deaf and mute, whs sentenced b, 
14 years in prison and ordered 
to pay- $ 1 million in restitution tu 
50 of her victims. 

The victims were illegal 
Mexican immigrants who for 
nearly five years sold trinkets on 
New York subway's and who 
were sometimes tortured with 
electric stun guns unless they 
met sales quotas. They remain in 
detention in a motel In the bor- 
ough of Queens. They have 
1 1 children with them, including 
three born in detention. 

The federal government has 
suggested the victims might be 
given special visas to stay in the 
United States. A federal judge in 
Brooklyn ordered that the desti- 
tute aliens divide the $1 million 
restitution payment, with most 
of them receiving $10,000 to 
$25,000. Seventeen other de- 
fendants have pleaded guilty and 
many will likely be ordered to 
pay restitution also. 

The alien smuggling ring, which 
also had operations in Chicago 
and Los Angeles, was exposed 
last July when four deaf Mexicans 
walked into a Queens police sta- 
tion and managed to communi- 
cate that they were being forced 
to work for no pay and were sub- 
ject to frequent physical abuse. 

The acknowledged leader of 
the ring is Adriana Paoletti 
Lemus, 29, who last December 
pleaded guilty to operating a 
slave trade, money laundering, 


alien smuggling and obstruction 
nf justice. She has guid her work- 
ers often were jolted with elec- 
tricity — on her orders — when 
they did iioi meet their 
week sales qiinl.is. 

lx-inus is one of three children 
— all of them deaf — in a Mexico 
City family thiit federal officials 
any ran a trinket -peddling busi- 
ness in Mexico for decades. The 
family business shifted to the 
United States in the early 
1990s, officials say, as Lemus 
and her two brothers funneled 
un estimated $4 million south to 
! their parents. Federal officials 
are trying to extradite the father 
from Mexico, while the mother, 
who turned state's evidence 
against Lemus, was sentenced 
here last week on lesser charges. 

Speaking through a sign- 
language interpreter, Lemus 


asked U.S. District Court Judge 
Nina Gershon for leniency 
“because I have children ■ 
and I want to see them.” t 
Assistant U.S. Attorney Lesue 
Cornfield argued that Lemu* 


appeal for leniency rang 
cause she had not seen her etui* 


cause she had not seen her cm* 
dren in the eight months before 
discovery of the smuggling 


Lemus had told the couftshe 
is destitute, but the Judge foufla 
that claim “not to be support*- 


F IND a sympathetic doctor 
these days and head down to 
the corner drugstore with a 
few prescriptions in hand, and you 
tan walk out with a sack of goodies 
that promise to make life better. 
There's Propecia, a $50-a-month 
treatment to make a balding man's 
hair grow back. There’s a prescrip- 
tion cream called Retin-A to make 
wrinkles fade. There’s Prozac for 
positive thinking and a new drug 
I ihatcan make folks thinner. 

: And now, of course, there is Via- 
. gra. an impotence treatment that 
’ same urologists believe will mak. 

« better even fur who areii'i 

rapni'-nt. Fur that maii. i ji mat 
make sex Mi«*i ivm.ii.*u *lu» 


parties hope to Introduce a whole 
slew of new compounds over the 
next few years that help to slow 
down the ravages of age. 

There’s nothing new about the 
idea that pharmaceuticals can im- 
prove one’s quality of life. Not dying 
of bacterial Infections because anti- 1 
blotics are available is certainly a 
quality-of-life improvement. What is 1 
new. perhaps. Is the focus on per- 
sonal happiness as a prime or even 
the sole criterion by which to mea- 
sure the worth of a drug. 

‘'There was a time when drugs to 
make you thin or drugs to make your 
hair grow again were kind of looked 
down upon." said Mark Edwards, a 
biotechnology analyst in San Fran- 
cisco. "Now. these things are starting 
to be Inoked at as real medicine." 


Many of the new drugs, such as 
those under development to help 
people lose weight, will be possible 
because science is gaining a deep 
understanding of the way the body 
works at the molecular level. Re- 
searchers are racing to unravel the 
body’s genetic code, gaining clues 
to the underlying causes of condi- 
tions such as obesity and to the de- 
generative changes that accompany 
aging. Once the root causes are un- 
derstood, highly specific drugs can 
be designed to target each problem. 

This really is the golden age of 
pharmaceutical research." said 
Andy McCormick, a spokesman lor 
Pfizer Inc., the company that dev- 
eloped Viagra. “We are learning a 
tremendous amount rapidly, a lot of 
it based on the genetic revolution. 


We’re taking the insights that we’re 
gaining and applying them to qual- 
ity-of-Ufe medicines. And Viagra Is a 
good example.” 

It also is a good example of how 
costly the new drugs will be to 
develop and buy. Pfizer says it spent 
$500 million developing Viagra. Drug 
companies estimate they are spend- 
ing about $20 billion a year develop- 
ing new treatments, a number that 
has been rising faster than inflation. 

Given the up-front development i 
costs. Pfizer says it’s justified in 
charging about $7 at wholesale for I 
one 50 milligram tablet of Viagra, a 
price that makes it 14 times more 
expensive than its equivalent weight 
in gold. Viagra costs $10 a pill at 
retail. Yet that hasn't stopped the 
many thousands of men who are 
demanding the drug. If the demand 
holds up. Viagra may well become 
the best-selling drug in history. 

Will insurance companies require 


that people be overweight by a cer- 
tain fixed percentage before they'll 
pay for the drugs? Will they feel it 
necessary to set limits on how many 
pills of Viagra an impotent man can 
buy with his insurance card — de- 
ciding, in effect, how many episodes 
of sex a week are reasonable for a 
man of a certain age? 

And if there are no limits, are 
Americans prepared to see die cost 
of health care start rising again, un- 
dermining economic growth and 
hurting people who aren't wealthy? 

“We've had a kind of honeymoon 
in die last few years on heaJth-care 
costs,” said Helen Darling, a benefits 
analyst with Watson Wyatt World- 
wide, a consulting company. "These 
new treatments, repairing damage 
done over a lifetime, will force a new 
imblic debate about what costs 
should Ik* borne by everyone 
through socialized dollars. 1 believe 
Lhe big crunch is still ahead of u* " 
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by the facte.” The Judge oraeis- 
her to pay the full $ I million 
restitution by October 1« 

The U.S. government is 

“aggressively pursuing” han* 
accounts held in Mexico 1° 

Lemus- same and to the oam** 

■ of other defendants due to 
sentenced shortly, according® 
the U.S. attorney’s offlce*_^. 
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William Randolph Hearst: Portrait of « tumultuous life 


Mogul 

Making 

Jonathan Yardley 

WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST 
The Early Years, 1 863-1 010 
By Ban Procter 
Oxford. 345pp. $30 


I T IS instructive and rather 
amusing evidence of the fleet- 
ing nature of fame that William 
Randolph Hears! is now remem- 
bered. if nt all. for lwn reasons: He 
whs the model for Charles Poster 
Kane, protagonist of Orson Welles's 
great fltm Citizen Kane, and he was 
the great-grand fat her of Patricia 
Hem 'St, whose kill napping by the 
Symbionese Liberation Army in 
11174 was tabloid fodder for what 
seemed an eternity. 

So a quick reminder. Hearst was 
(he unimaginably pampered, willful 
child of wealthy Californians. He 
slmnbled into newspaper work and 
found it to his liking. He acquired 
Ilk 1 San Francisco Examiner from 
his father in 1H87 and made it a suc- 
cess with whnl his latest biographer 
calls “the ageless . . . formula of love 
ami sex. tragedy and pathos, crime 
and violence." He moved on to New 
York, bought the Journal, and en- 
tered into a vicious war with Joseph 
Pulitzer's World. In which “yellow 
journalism" was born. Together the 
two dragged the country into a fool- 
ish war against Spain. Hearst had 
political ambitions and used his 
papers to advance them. He was 
elected to Congress but was more 
I interested in higher office: mayor of 
New York City, governor of New 
York State, president of the Hulled 
Slates. Mercifully, he never attained 
any of these. 

That is the story so far as Ben 
| Procter takes it ill this, the first of 
two volumes devoted to Hearsl's 
life. Procter is right to claim that the 
availability of new material warrants 
:i new appraisal of this tumultuous 
life. But Procter is not the man for 
the Job. His hook is earnest and 
loaded with minute facts, and in 
some instances his assessment of 
his subject is perceptive, but his 
writing is hardly better than that in 
the worst of Hearst’s own publica- 
tions. The book has more gratuitous 
exclamation points than a comic 
strip In n Hearst newspaper. 

Procter, who teaches history at 
Texas Christian University, is 


wholly in tune with contemporary 
biography. He revels unashamedly 
in the discovery of small and essen- 
tially meaningless facts; it really 
matters to him. for example, that 
Hearsl's parents “were not married 
in Stedville, Missouri," that instead 
"l did find theiv marriage certificate 
that named Steelville. Missouri." 

It is true that, in the biography 
of a newspaper publisher who 
changed the face of the American 
newspaper, we need examples of 
whnl his newspapers did; but where 
one or two will suffice. Procter gives 
us six nr seven. He has succumbed 
to one of the biographer's most se- 
ductive temptations: He has fallen in 
love with his research, and Insists 
on giving us every scinlilln of it. 

Still, credit must bo given where 
eL is due. His portrait of Willie 
Hearst the boy is penetrating, bal- 
anced but in the end damning. By 
age 10 "lie was siiiprisingly cog- 
nizant of poverty and injustice ns 
well as (lie power of money when 
| used judiciously." His adoring 
mother gave him everything he 
needed and far, far more. As his 
properly exasperated father put it 
“There's one thing sure about my 
boy Bill. I’ve been watching him, 
and 1 notice that when he wants 


cake, he wauls cake: and he wants it 
now. And 1 notice that after a while 
he gels his cake." 

He always did. He assumed that 
the world existed to serve him and 
his desires, and he sailed along 
serene in lltaL assumption. Yet wlial 
is truly strange is that tins spoiled 
rich boy. this vain fool whose narcis- 
sism bordered on lunacy, had a re- 
markable feeling for ordinary 
Americans. As Procter describes 
him when his career was still in Us 
early phases: 

"During almost a decade in the 
newspaper business he had seldom 
been wrong in his assessment "f (tie 
American people’s strengths and 
foibles, of their wishes and desires. 
By 'taking his own pulse,’ . . . Hearst 
instinctively mirrored this restless- 
ness in a changing society, the frus- 
trations for world recognition within 
a growing nation." 

Later on in his life, ns Hearst 
grew old and fat and complacent, he 
! lost (ouch with tlte people, and his 
empire began its long downward 
slide. But when he was young he 
believed in what he said and wrote, 
and the people responded. For all Its 
weaknesses, Procter’s biography 
catches him clearly in this high mo- 
ment of his strange life. 


Civil Rights and Political Wrongs 


Jacob Welaberg 

LIFT EVERY VOICE 
Turning a Civil Rights Setback Into a 
New Vision of Social Justice 
By Lani Guinier 

Simon & Schuster. 336pp. $26 


I N THE lengthening annals of Bill 
Clinton's caddis! in ess, the early 
episode of Lani Guinier still stands 
out. After naming his Yale Law 
classmate lu head the Civil Rights 
Division nf llie Justice Department, 
the president looked on as she was 
mugged by u gang of bullies — 
before finally joining in the attack 
himself. After failing to persuade 
Guinler to bail him out by withdraw- 
i)wc.hec om nomination, Clinton ri- 

S “ inded.lt, publicly declaring thf** 
expressed In her acarle- 
SjJfJW Wer ^ “undemocratic.'* 

.■ Just a lousy way to 


1 treat a friend. It was a display of 
political cowardice that damaged 
the new administration by sending a 
signal that Clinton could be easily 
rolled. That Guinier's advocacy of 
measures designed to enhance 
minority representation, such as 
proportional representation, wasn’t 
in any meaningful way "undemocra- 
tic" made the betrayal even harder. 

Guinier has been trying to make 
sense of it ever since.. In her second 
book since Lite event she refers to as 
her "disappointment." she describes 
what happened to her and discusses 
wlial she has learned from it. The 
first half of her book is as vivid and 
lucid an account as we are likely to 
get Of what it's like to be at the 
center of a political feeding frenzy. 

Blessed with n fine memory and 
n novelist's eye for detail, Guinier 
has reconstructed an absorbing, al- 
most miiiuUvbyaiiimtle iinrrtUiVe of I 


her awful experience. What contin- 
ues to gnaw at her is not the unfair 
attacks on her from the right, 
Rather, she remains angry nt the 
shoddy work of those whose re- 
sponsibility it wa9 to sort out fact 
from fiction.. Lazy Journalists re- 
ported on her views based on sec- 
ond-hand distortions of her law 
review articles. Administration offi- 
cials and insiders like Vernon Jor- 
dan said they’d protect her from the 
sharks — then stood back and 
watched as she got eaten alive. 

Many books of this type are exer- 
cises in self-pity and score-settling. 
Guinier manages to tell her story 
without indulging in either. She 
conns across as a person of inde- 
pendent mind and strong spirit. She 
reexamines her experience of five 
years ago not as a personal griev- 
ance but as a problem for the civil 
rights movement. Guinier thinks 


A Bluegrass Ballad 


Roxana Robinson 


CAVEDWELLER 
By Dorothy Allison 
Dutton. 434pp. $24.95 


D orothy allison’s first 
novel was the critically ac- 
claimed Bastard Out Of 
Carolina, a dark and troubling story 
of family struggles set in the rural 
South. Her second novel. Cave- 
dweller, occupies tiie same cultural 
territory: poor whites in hardscrab- 
ble places — trailer parks, shabby 
houses, worn-out fields. Here again 
are pregnancy, marriage, alco- 
holism. abuse, illness and desertion 
— the fierce turmoil of family life. 
However, the tenor of the new book 
is decidedly different: If Bastard is 
i solitary and painful as a blues 
lament Cavedweller is as lively and 
crowded as a bluegrass ballad. 

In fact, popular musk plays au 
important role in the book, which 
starts nt n brisk tempo in Los Ang- 
les with the romantic death by 
motorcycle of Randall Pritchard, 
lead singer in the rock group Mud 
Dog. "Randall never made a sound. 
He simply followed the bike's imjiv 
■y. liver tlw railing toward tin- 
sunrise. Ids long hair shining in the 
pink-gold glow ami his arms out- 
stretched to meet the rusty spokes 
of the construction barrier . . 
'Delia* . . . Die man just whispered 
'Delia' and died." You hear dial 
banjo starting up? Now the pace 
gets faster, the narrative line more 
intricate. 

Delia. Rahdall's ex-wife and ex- 
hand member, is watching the sun- 
rise, thinking of the 24-linur liquor 
store, and humming an old lyric 
about a man who never returned. 
Despite the 17-year-old girl on 111** 
motorcycle with him, Randall bad 
never stopped lovbig Delia. But Delia 
left him after he flipped the T-bird in 
Topanga Canyon, nearly killing tin* 
(wo of them and nearly blinding 
their daughter Cissy. This “broke 
the last of Delia’s love for him," but 
Randall had a hard lime grasping 
this, since he had settled into "what 
he called his Keith Richards solu- 
tion, boosting his heroin with just 
enough speed to keep himself mo- 
bile and charming.” Delia didn't do 
drugs; all 9he "ever needed was a 
drink in her hand," which she'd had 
most of the time, especially when 
she sang. "People said that hearing 
Delia Byrd sing in concert was like 
hearing heartbreak in a whole new 


key." When she left RandalJ, m 
years earlier. Delia quit both dri , , 
ing and singing, but still she's n«j|| 
happy. The banjo is off and running. ■* 
and now the fiddle starts up. 

After Randall sails into the pick 
sunrise, Delia takes Cissy acl 
heads back home to Cayro, Geor- 
gia, where she was born. SbA 
going back to find her two older 
daughters. Amanda and Dedc, 
whom she hasn't seen in a decade 
Her first husband, Clint Windsor, 
was alcoholic and brutal, and cor 
desperate night, iter face black and 
blue, Delia climbed onto the Mud 
Dog tour bus. which was passion 
through town. Randall pulled hemp 
the steps and out of her marriage 
When Delia tried to get custody d 
her daughters, she was foiled by th. 
vindictive Clint and his solf-rigto- 
eons mother. Delia has never daH 
set foot in Cayro again, but <t- 
dreamed »»f thv daughters she kr 
behind. "Tin* dream children crin 
her name and held on l« ho 
‘Mama. We knew you would cwu» 

. . . But the dream daughters 
glaw.1 girls, imaginary cn-.nun- 
Now the Inrmimy Marls up. -»■> 
ami plain live. 

C AYRuis n..t .wiTjoyv.lt">- 
Ix-liii buck. “You dial bn 
ran ..If and left her 
announces tile cook at a rusriii''- 
restaurant. Delia's father's 
greeting, idler a decade. is> TW- 
excuse lur a cur. Delia." Ci»y 
furious u> lie iu Cayro. “tlw to** 
of nowhere," and Jealous* of ' L 
family Delia loved more dun & 
would ever love Cissy." And F 
dil l ably, Amamln and Dctlc. L 
di-mii-d.iiiglilorH. arc now #* 
.id.ilesceiils whu do not throw in 
iirms around Delias neck cryu. 
Mama, we knew you would com. - 

rile song of Delia Bynl's return- 
fast-jKKed, entertaining and «*>f- 
caled, sung by a wide spectrum • 
voices. Music is everywhere:^; 
are in people's minds, hum*' 
phrases create moods and U 
greats arc familiarly mentioned uv 
relatives or deities. 

Once Delia’s story really 
going, voices weaving in and out, j 
strumeats going full strength 
lickely-split, it's more than a 
— it's a full-blown hoedown. if* 
all night, everyone dances As* 
what happens In the end: Weft • 
is country music, not opera, t > 
one goes home tuckered ou 
feeling good. 
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Eastern Europe is agog to learn English, but you won’t find a job unless you have the proper skills, writes Andrew Mason 


Preach what you teach 


that a climate in which views such 
as hers are deemed “out of the 
mainstream" is one In which the 
civil rights lobby is in trouble. 

Unfortunately, the second half of 
the book, in which Guinier tries to 
draw broader lessons. Is much 
weaker than the first Die civil 
lights lobby, she argues, has paid a 
price for becoming too legalistic in 
Us orientation. It has lost the simple 
moral force It had in the 1960s. The 
leading civil rights groups know 
how to fight battles in Washington, 
but they are no longer skilled at 
generating .the kind of grass-roots 
pressure that once forced the great 
civil rights measures of the 1960s 
llucmgh Congress. Guinier would 
like to get civil rights out of the 

irtroum and make it a popular 
cause again. 

This is a fine aspiration. But 
Guinier lias not fully processed the 
implications of her analysis. Die 
principal heroes in her account are 
llie wrv civil rights lawyers she 


thinks hltve led the 
course. And while calling f<* ’Jr 
movement, sh? offers W®" 1 „ 

tive suggestions. about no 

build it The 
devices with which Gidnler »«£ 
closely identified we ^ 
sorts of issues that can be 
to bring inhere ntc if 


CEnd. RLin-offs Jfotf »> 

Past the Post!). Gumief 

“new vision , of civil rijpp v 
by her subtitle. • ,. ■ ^ y,i 

But if Uni Guinier |W "Jj, 
figured out how w> brea ^5' 1 :. i’- 

intpthe.civU.rightsnaweine^; 

has at least taiiglH 0^ pt , 
Suable politica lea^Y 
wlicn conservqdve? W:, 
potshots tit W WJl rtU If 


H ERR ISSYVOO, the narrator 
of Christopher Isherwood’s 
Goodbye To Berlin, could 
easily manage to support himself in 
the German capital of the 1930s by 
giving English lessons. So too could 
the adventurous Brit wandering 
through eastern Europe in the early 
1990s. 

Now, however, such sublime con- 
Gdence in the marketability of one’9 
untrained native-language skills 
may be misplaced. After the heady 
period following the collapse of 
communism, when it seemed that 
anyone whose mother tongue was 
English could be assured of a few 
months’ teaching work whenever 
they needed it, the local customer 
these days are demanding hoth 
formal qualifications in teaching 
English as a foreign language 
(TEFL) and a longer-term commit- 
ment from those they choose to em- 
ploy. Native speakers are no longer 
* ‘must-have" at any cost. 

What has changed? First, (lie 
market has rapidly become discrim- 
inating. Second, employers have 
had their fingers burnt too many 
times. 

The breakdown of the Soviet 
wipire In 1989-90 created a head- 
long scramble in eastern Europe to 
ralch up with the West after 
“50 wasted years". English being 
i w lingua franca of the Western 
l»orld, it was seen as the awe qua 
i WB of business and social develop- 
I)tnt — or aB a means of escape — 
«d a huge demand for English 
«aguage teaching (ELT) sprang up 
virtually overnight 


In Poland, for inatance, the 
British Council quickly extended its 
previously token Studiuni network, 
which provides English language 
skills for Polish university staff, to 
embrace all the major universities. 
The studia, in turn, soon began to 
offer ELT to all-comera who could 
pay the fee. 

The growth in private language 
schools was even more rapid. Even 
the somewhat moribund Polish 
education authorities were inspired 
to crank up their provision of ELT, 
so that whereas in 1990 there were 
fewer than 2,000 state-trained Polish 
teachers of English by 1998 

there were nearly 

20,000 (a number 
of whom were 
retrained teachers 
of Russian). 

Under commu- 
nism, the polyglot 
nations of eastern 
Europe had had 
little need to find 
termB in their own languages for 
business and computing. This 
communications gap yawned widest 
in the early 19909, and the simplest 
solution was to adopt the appropri- 
ate terms from English. Thus the 
mushrooming demand nowadays 
for courses in business and com- 
puter English. 

As business becomes ever more 
competitive, however, 60 the cus- 
tomers have grown more sophisti- 
cated in their requirements; they 
know exactly what kind of language 
they need, and they can pick and 
choose among the many people 


clamouring to provide it Business 
English is big business, and your 
untrained hopeful teacher won't get 
a look in. 

And, for those running language 
schools, employing native speakers 
can provide unique headaches. Un- 
less you’re careful, warns one jaded 
manager in central Poland, you can 
get some "real weirdos and misfits 1 ' 
— like the murderer wanted in 
Britain who was found hiding in a 
school in Warsaw, or the teacher 
sacked for incompetence in Wloc- 
lawcek who turned to busking in 
the main railway station, with a 
notice proclaiming himself to be the 


Language schools In the more attractive cities 
of central Europe draw hundreds of inquiries 
a month, but most are now recruiting by word 
of mouth based on personal recommendation 


town’9 “third martyr" (the other two 
were in the 16th century). 

Even where tile teachers are 
“normal" (give or take occasional 
drunkenness or an accent so thick 
that not even their colleagues can 
understand them), often their only 
qualification is English as a mother 
tongue and they have tittle idea of 
how to teach. 

For trained and experienced 
teachers without any background in 
EFL, trying to explain the vagaries 
of English can also cause real prob- 
lems. Rosalind McGinley, director 
of tiie Lodz University English 


Language Centre, Bays: “Even now, 
native speakers are offering them- 
selve9 with only the haziest notion 
of how the English language works. 

A four-week certificate in ELT 
[which is tiie most common qualifi- 
cation presented] is a help, but 
doesn’t really compete with the five 
years’ extensive study of English 
language and teaching methodol- 
ogy which the best of the Polish 
teachers geL" 

For those coming to state educa- 
tional institutions, the sometimes 
primitive teaching conditions can be 
a shock. So can the accommodation: 
like the hostel for foreigners whose 
telephone switchboard is closed at 
night and all day Sunday, which 
expects a single obsolete, manually 
operated washing machine to do 

fo r mo re than 100 

residents, and 
whose fridges are. 
warmer than the 
rooms in winter. 

Those who 
come optimisti- 
cally expecting to 
meet Western al- 
titudes and re- 
sources can find themselves locked 
instead into a struggle just to get by. 
That, coupled with tiie poor pay (tiie 
equivalent of 860-80 a month in 
Belarus or the Baltic states, for ex- 
ample). leads to a high turnover in 
native-speaker teachers — up to 
50 per cent a year. 

Moreover the octopus-like bureau- 
cracy that still strangles the post- 
communist countries maintains that 
local teachers of English are just as 
goud as imported ones, and pre- 
sents a daunting course of immigra- 
tion and work permit obstacles as 
though EFL teachers were illegal 


migrants from the ex-Soviet re- 
publics. 

But native speaker teachers are 
still — on the whole — held in high 
regard. As McGinley points out, 
they help the local teachers keep 
their own language skills alive and 
up to date. They also provide an 
authenticity and undeniable author- 
ity in language matters — what 
Malgorzata Szwaj, head of school of 
English Unlimited in Gdansk, calls a 
“credibility' 1 that the school is 
“preaching what it teaches". 

But choosing these teachers is 
getting more rigorous. While lan- 
guage schools in the more attractive 
cities of central Europe, such as 
Prague and Krakow, draw hundreds 
of inquiries a month, most are now 
recruiting the other way. by word of 
mouth based on personal recom- 
mendation, and careful screening. 

English. Unlimited, with 3,500 stu- 
dents one of the largest private lan- 
guage schools hi Poland, tries lo 
have about 15-20 native speakers on 
a staff of more than 90 teachers, and 
finds it worth advertising vacancies 
iu the Guardian and making a spe- 
cial trip to London each year to eval- 
uate potential recruits. 

Most schools insist on some for- 
mal TEFL qualifications and experi- 
ence as a minimum, and are looking 
also for adaptability — that combi- 
nation of robustness, flexibility ami 
resourcefulness that ensures sur- 
vival in and out of the language 
classroom. Once native- speaker 
teachers have proved them selves ill 
local conditions, they find them- 
selves cherished. 


Andrew Mason teaches English In 
Poland at the University of Szczecin 
and the British Council Studlum 
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W Aberystwyth 

The Unlvenilyof Wolei 
Promoting excellence In teaching and research 

Some teache^tntinlng/EAPtteachlngpoats at/// available 

Many iggs courses at 1997 prices 

- Pieces available on moat courses 
"wnmer Courses for Tooehero 

• CTEFLA for native apeakere 

• ln8Qrvtea refresher courses (or overseas EFL leathers 

l ni ll ih English and Information Technology 

l n ,. „ ' 4 weeks or 10 weeks professional course 

Summer ftohool 

• Many general and special English course 

• Campus university In a beautiful and safe seaside resort 

*■ Prooramma 

• Academlo and Commurtcattve English 1 

targets and personal tutors 

wen Admissions Secretary, Language and Learning Centre, 
i uk Dandlnam Building, Penglala, 
university of Wales, Aberystwyth, 8Y23 3DB, UK 
t Tel: +44 (0)1070 622846 Fax: +44 (0)1 970 822646 
V email: language+leamlngttaber.aauk 

V ml: httPt//www.abftr.Hn iik/.rtwiwurw/Ahi/ 


[University 
of Durham ’ ' ■ > 

Department ofUngulitlcs and 11 
^ English Language ■ : 
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Canterbury Christ 
Church College 


TEACHING ENGLISH AS A 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


We offer a range qf courses for teachers of EFL: 

• Short summer courses for practising teachers. 

• Three month Certificates (full-time and part-time) for 
teachers with TEFL experience, starting in October. 

• Nine month Diploma (fyH-iimo and part-time) which con 
lead lo MA (TEFL). 

• MA (TEFL) (University of Kent) with strong practical focus. 

• MA (English Language Education) (University of Kent)for 
experienced professionals, 

• Distance MA (TBFL) for those who already hold the RSA or 
TYinlty Diploriiaor equivalent. 

DETAILS FROM: International Programmes Office (GW). 

Canterbury Christ Church College, Canterbury CTl 1QU 
Tel: 01227 458459 Fax: 0122 7 781558 

" the Collegers comt\iltied lo the provision 


THE JOB OF YOUR DREAMS! 


, ; Find the perfect English language 
teaching job at homeot overseas 1 

Hu ELT Guide ia the leading source of Eogti* Language Teaching infor- 
matron and is recommended fay kty arganlialloru Ihdudhig the British 
Council and TBSOL, The new edition explores thouporub of opportunities in 
~ ' more than 100 counlri«l 

How can I flod V position my owdi? 

Whu qualifications coil improve nty prospects? This 6M-stip guide answers 
alt your questions, providing vital contact direct orje^jtid tank cuter devel- 
opment advice. j •• 

Whether yon ere a graduate (lying to fund travel or s school director looking 
••• for Jrotir next career move,' jfoi/canhofaflord td tnliioutl 
• ; Orders to ELT Dept< K Book Systems Plus 
Most cords accepted (£11.95 + £3.00 p&p) 

' , " Tel: +44 (0) 1799 342 2SC 
1 Fsx: +44 (0) 1799 540 229 
email; BSP2B®eo).com 


MA in Linguistics (TESOL) 
& MSc in English Language 
Teaching Management both 
by Distance Learning 

A choice of distance learning courses | 
for language teaching proftuiioniiU 
wishing to upgrade; iftetr. qualifica- 
tions and lo deepen ihelr knowledge 
of linguistics, 

The Courses 

27 mpnths by distance learning (no | 
residency' requirements) October; 
& Match intakes'. 

The Content 1 

All modules are written for distance , 
learning courses by language &Jor \ 


Students take 

* 8 Core Modules 

* 2 Option Modules 

* & write a dissertation o: 
subject of interest 

Wo also run EFL courses 
for noq-riadvo speakers 



University of Surrey 
Promoting Excellence in 
, .. Educatipn & Research 
■ For information please contact 
Jl ' TvlrsTJ Hughes | 

' English Language Institute 
University of Surrey 
! .> Guildford 

Surrey, 

i ,,, OU25XH 

United Kingdom 

Tol: +44(0)1483 239910] 
Fax: +44 (0)1483 259307 
E-mail: eli® surrey .ac.uk I 
. " • ■■ 'Jnlehiei: 

hiqK//www.turrey.ac .ui/ai/el i Jitml ! 


TEACH ENGLISH 8 


(•{♦•• ■ • I 

worldwide 

Hr = 1 -. • 


TEFL COURSES 


: Trinity College. Certificate (4-week frA-tirTie) fcir Hyj&B with ' 
no experiance'oWefiCblng English. Trlpity College blplonia (dls- 
tsnoe-tearnl.rvo) fof; 0Xperfont^ ; tfii?kphBrs. 
i ' Also’, bowses of.EnfifiBh for foreign students;- r 
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WARWICK 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
FOUNDATION PROGRAMME 




* Excellent placement record on competitive degree courses at top-ranking UK 

Institutions 

* High quality course content and tuition 

* Full use of College and University facilities 

* Choice of four courses - Law or Business or Social Sciences or 

Science/Engineering 

* English for Academic Purposes 

For a Programme Brochure, please contact Jonathan Fowler, International Office, 
University of Warwick, Coventry CV4 7AL Tel: (44 1203} 523003 Fax: (44 1203} 461606 
E-mall: loajwf@adm)n.warwlck.ac.uk or loahU@admln.warwlck.ac.uk 
Website: http://www.warwlck.ac.uk/lnfo/hefp 


MA Teaching 
English as a 
Foreign Language 


■ Enhance your potential with this challenging, 
applied MA programme 

■ Develop your skills - explore the latest 
techniques and multimedia i materials used in 
TEFL 

■ Gain an academic understanding of the 
practice of teaching and learning in the EFL 
context, including the roles of independent 
and distance learning 

■ An opportunity to undertake a work 
placement and to observe, evaluate and 
contribute to current practice in an area of 
professional interest to the individual 
participant 

■ Designed for non-native speakers of English, 
who are currently involved in the 
development, management or delivery of 
EFL courses 

■ Attendance is full time for a period of 1 year 

For further information, please contact Dr John 

Kidman, School of European and Language 

Studies, University of North London, 166-220 

Holloway Road, London N7 8DB, United 

Kingdom 

Tel: +44 (0)171 753 5404 

Fax: +44 (0) 171 753 7069 

Email: j.kidman(gmnl. ac.uk 


SUMMER 1998 
TEACHERS' COURSES 

The Institute is one of the largest univeisily 
language centres In the UK. Its summer programme 
for EFL teachers Includes: 

♦ Teaching and Learning English 
» CEELT Preparation course 

► Teaching English for Specific Purposes 

► Teaching Engl rsh for Business Purposes 

► Teaching English for Medical Purposes 
Teaching Literature in EFL 
Grammar end Communicative Teac hing 
Drama for TEFL 

Teaching Young Learners 

Pronunciation for Language Teachers 

English Today -anew course In (he description of English 

INSTITUTE for APPLIED LANGUAGE STUDIES, 
21 HJII Place, Edinburgh E/M 9 DP, UK. 

— 'l Tel: 013 1-4 JO 6200 Fax: 0131 -66 7 5027 

I Eninfl: IALS.enquIfles@ml.ac.uk 
Website: hitn7Avwrv.iaJ5jd.ac.nlc 


International Professional Programs 



immsEmssm 


Centre for English Language Teacher Education 


Post-experience 2-year BA in TESOL 
degrees and Diploma In ELT anti Administration 
diplomas MA in English Language Teaching 
MA in English for Specific Purposes 
MA In English Language Teaching to 
Young learners 


Postgraduate MA in English Language Studies and 

without leaching Methods 

experience 


Ten week specialist certificate courses in ELT, ESP and 
Young Learners ’ . 

(From January to March each year) 


Further Details 

The Secretary, CELTE, University of Warwick, 
Coventry CV4 7AL, England 
Telephone 01203 523200 
Fax: 01203 524318 
e-mall CELTE@Warwick.ac.uk 
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£ and cultures und learn in many diftcrem caucus. 


Internationally English. 


TESOL in many countries ihrough our wide- ranging consuliancy wait 
which provides us with up-to-date knowledge of language edwacen 
cooimu .round ihc world. Courses currently on otter ore: 

MEd TESOL - appropriate for natfva and non-native speakers. A flexible 
and learner-centred course with a Wide range of opdons. 

EdD and PhD in TESOL - developing research In a broad rings ol 
specialist areas. 

BA (Horn) TESOL - designed for cralned and experienced TESOL 
educators at primary or secondary level. 

GRADUATE DIPLOMA IN TESOL - an opportunity to explore the 
principles and the context of TESOL professional practice. 

And the latest specialist course - 

ACCESS CERTIFICATE COURSE (TESOL) - accosi to study skills and 
knowledges! TESOL - four modules by distance to prepare you for 
MEdlmlaaidlet. 

MEdaffiSOp ftjH Young Learners - we are one of the first institutions W 
offety'Mlmd Introduction to this fast growing area. 

For rtfbre ^formation; please contact Jayne Moon. School of Education. 
UnM^tiyot Leeds, Leeds LS2 9JT. 

Tel: -Rd Wj 1X233 -1577/4528 Fax: +44 (0) 113 233 4541. 

E-null'. T 6SOL@educ atlon leeds ac.uk 

Web site: hctp^/educatlon.leeds.ac.uk/-edu/home.htriil 


is MA in ELT Management 

Modular format, flexible entry points 

■ MA Education (International) 

Taught In country 

■ Cert/Dip Advanced Educational 
Studies (ELT) - Modular format 

m In-Service Short Courses for 
Teachers - All year round 
Contact: Angola Karleson 
Centre for International Education and 
Management 

Chichester Inetttute of Higher Education 
Bognor Regie Cempue, West Sussex poll 1HR, UK 
Tel: +441243816271 Fax: + 44 1 243 8414S8 
e-mail a.karlBSonOchlhs.ac.uk 
http://d5.dlal.plpax.com/clam _ 


THE CERTIFICATES AND DIPLOMAS ARE’- 

• distinguished by the quality of the training 

provided by 250 established centres In over 
40 countries worldwide ’■ .! 

• more widely accepted by employers in the . 
UK and overseas than any other 
internatiohalELT qualification.-^ 





| ENGLISH IN OTTAWA 
THIS SUMMER 
A CAPITAL IDEA! 

H Carleton 

Courses ^ university 

* Located in the national capital of Canada 

* Excellent degree-granting public university 

* Summer programs for international EFL 
Teachers and Business Professionals 

* Host family and residence accommodation 

* Intensive English year-round 


Linguistics and Applied Language Studies, 
PA21 5, Dept.G, 1125 Colonel By Dr, Ottawa, 
Ontario, CANADA K1S 5B6 
telephone: (1-613) 520-6612, 
fax:(l -61 3) 520-6641 
Email :es!(«carleton.ca 
Internetrhttp: / / www.carleton.ca/sIals/ 



The natural way to leant 

ENGLISH 

living in your teacher's home 

Sibv with a qualified EFL teacher and family with 
Interests similar to your own. Teachers all across Britain. 
Ireland and Calllornla - live by the sea. In the 
count lyslde. or in a city. Tall us the dates and we will 
provide you with total Immersion tuition, tirst class 
hospitality and accommodation. 

IBSe ww m* moraWoTTiaton^ on yas KnJKe Bijishcoureei!"! 

Name: ... j 

Address: ..... | 

Km. No: ! 
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English 


in small groups I individuol Tuition 


S Sels Colle g e London 

• biensli-e English courses for foreign learners In small groups of 5 to 9 

• Sltuued In du heart of London neer the Royal Opera Homo 

• Accommodation arranged 

• [Jwinlied by the British Council 

• 25,000 Hudson here successfully studied Engliih with us since 1975 


Ralu BA, BSc (Eccra), MEd, FRSA, Barrbter-at-Law 


^p unaea for teachers 

MJDQSrt ’« WPLOMA tn TBPtA 
__ ■ PART-TIME COURSE: Start OCTOBER 

IDq »«BA CERTIFICATE In BLTA (fomwrty OTHFLA) 

■ 4-WEEK FULL-TIME COURSES 
TOR 0VBRSBA8 TEACHERS OP ENQL18H 

■ CEELT EXAMINATION PREPARTKJN (2-wask oounraa) 

■ REFRESHER AND METHODOLOOY (8-wa«kooureM) 

■ ADVANCED LANGUAGE PRACTICE [2-wwk courses) 
1 COURSES FOR GLOBED GROUPS 


•Leam English In the Maritime City of 
Plymouth In tha imaanUftd W oft 

• Qualified EFL Tuition 

itancfein! 0 !?! CertrB| Iwatod.in the centra ol Pbmouth oomttwa 
rstaxed lesmhg atmosphere. Students from al 
” 8tut * y Nlh ua far jhslr pteasus, business, profession or 

\ -l *«s.alyMrnxind 
V ^progrernma 


Subject Officer 


The Cambridge Integrated Language Teaching Schemes Unit of the 
English as a Foreign Language Division is responsible lor managing 
over 900 Cambridge/RSA Certificate and Diploma courses at over 
286 centres in 53 countries world wide. This post reports to (he 
Head of the CILT5 Unit 


• Responsibility for managing a range of English Language Testing 
certificates and diplomas internationally 

• Managing test production including commissioning, editing 


’ Developing and updating documents, and professional 


* Participating in a range of professional and promotional activities 
8 Recruiting, briefing and training external siaii 
You will be degree educated and preferably bold a Masters degree 
m Applied Linguistics, and have an RSA/Cam bridge Diploma in FIT 
li’ addition you will have at least five years varied FLT experience, 
including ewenence of ELT teacher training at pre and in service 
level. Experience ol involvement in ELT to Adults and Young 
Learners, and work on the RSAfCambrldge Certificates and 
Diplomas is an advantage. 


Salary £26,001 lo £28,830 


With proven management experience you will be an effective team 
player and have excellent verbal and written skills, the ability to 
work under pressure and to short deadlines. 

We offer a modern working environment In an organisation 
committed to staff training and development, backed by a 
competitive package of terms and conditions, Including 27 days' 
annual paid leave, exclusive of public holidays, an optional pension 
scheme, a subsidised canteen, plus a range of welfare, sporting and 
social facilities. 

Further information can bo obtained by telephoning 
01223 553893. Application should be made by sending a 
curriculum vicao and letter ol application, to Include the 
names and addresses of two referees who may be contacted 
pre-interview if shortlisted, so as to arrive at the following 
address by Thursday 28 May 1 998. 

Interviews will be held on 24. 25 and 26 June 1990. 

HR Department, UCLES, I Hills Road, Cambridge CBI 7EU 


|0 University o/C^mrridgI'. 
0 Local Examinations Syndicate 


^Scarborough international 


"Cheswold Hall” 37 Stepney Road, Scarborough, North 
Yorkshire Y012 6BN 

Telephone *44 (0) 1723 3B2879 Fax +44 (0) 1723 36B4B8 
E-mafl admlnOBl8chool.demon.co.uk 
Website slBchool.demon.co.uk 

• General English Courses throughout the year 

• Family Vacation Courses 

• Special Needs courses available 

• 1 4 week preparation courses for FCE CAE and CPE examinations 

• Established In 1 868 In a 1 9th century budding. 

Scarborough International 8ohool In the plotureeque town of 
Scarborough la 3 hours from London end 21/2 hours front 
Manchester, offering exoellent teaohlng facilities and Individual 
sendee. Recognized by the British Council. 

8lmitar courses are also available at 819 British HMM|| 
English Academy In Santiago Chile. bUASJ 

Fono.3353366 Fax.3363367 iJSSESn 

E-mail Jemsoatb«nBtup.Ql 


BROADCAST STANDARD 
TELEVISION. THEATRE. VIDEO/FILM & RADIO 
RESIDENTIAL TWO WEEK SUMMER COURSE 



TEFL Vacancies 


EFL teachers, Directors of 8tud!es and Course Directors " 
required for Spring and summer vacancies. RSA Cert TEFLA 
required. Courses in London, Edinburgh, Dublin, Oxford, Beth 
end 30 other loosttoris. 

Full list end application forms from Joe Waterhouse: 

ILC Vocation Courses 
International House, White Rook, 

© Hastings, East SuseekTN341JY. 

Tel +44 (0) 1424 720100 Fox 720323 
email ILCOoompueerve.com 


4§}jl I 


GRIFFITH COLLEGE DUBLIN 
IRELAND 

TEL: +353 1 4645640, 

FAX: +353 1 4730045 
COLLEGE BY NAME 
UNIVERSITY BY NATURE 

• English Language in conjunction with 

International House 

• English Language Teacher Training 

• Computer Science 

• Software Engineering 

• Electronics 

• Interior Design 

• Accountancy 

• Business & Law 

• Quality Management 

• Educational Management 

• Foundation programme to gain access to 
Irish Medical College 

• Hotel Management 

Come to one of Europe's most exciting 
capitals and enjoy the renowned friendliness 
and hospitality of Ireland,. 

Griffith College Is the largest university type 
private college In Dublin. 

CONTACT: 

LEO O'BRIEN, 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICE, 
GRIFFITH COLLEGE CAMPUS 
DUBLIN 


To place an advertisement 
Tel: 00 44 161 908 3810 
Fax: 00 44 161 8394436 

email: weeklyads@guardian.co.uk . 
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(linhgui 

Learn English in Dublin 

• All year round 

• General & Business English 

• Group and 1 :1 Programmes 

• Professional Permanent Teachers 

• Quiet location In our own park 

• 6 mins, from the beach & train to City Centre 

• Recognised by the Department of Education 

Residential Immersion Programmes 

• Group size la a maximum of 4 

• Accompanied by a teacher all day 

• A course to suit your personal needs 

• Study with fellow professionals 

Homo Stay Programmes 

• Group size Is a maximum of 8 

• A wide selection of programmes 

• Language Laboratory and Self Study Centre 

• Carefully selected local host families 

Inllngua Dublin - Psamtfc Language Centre, 
Kilmarnock, Military Road, Kllllney, Co. Dublin, Ireland. 
Tel: + 353 1 272 0245 Fax: + 353 1272 0246 
e-malt: psamtic@lol.le 


London Meridian College 


* EFL (English u ft Foreign Language) 

1 First Cert, CAB, Proltdenoy warn alamos 

* BSP (Engltah lor Bpeotal Purposes] LCC1EB, TOE1C, 1BLTS exams 


' Direct entry Into a choice of universities 
* Choice ol miDjfrots (Business, Engineering, Social 8 



Learn English this 
Summer In the 
Heart of England 

This Bummer, study English 
at Wlgaton Collage, situated 
In the heart of England near 
the City of Leicester and 
beautiful countryside. 

4 week English language 
courses leading to Pitmans 
examinations. 

Excellent facilities In a multi- 
media language centre - 
video, Interactive CD-roms & 
Internet. 

Accommodation with nearby 
selected English families. 
Leisure services in easy reach 
Including clubs, cinemas, 
good quality shops and 
restaurants. 

Organised excursions to some 
of Engtend'a moat historic 
sites. 

For details contact 
Mr David Harris, Wlgaton 
College, Station Road, 
Wlgaton, Leicester, LEI 8 
2DW, England. 


Edinburgh 

I Qu; silly ;w u l l l'l. Vriitni 


HSA/Cambrldge-CEA 

Basil Paterson Collage 
22-23 Abercromby Place 
Edinburgh EH3 6QE 


for further deiciils 
p loose contact the 
COURSE 

ADMINISTRATOR 

Peter Street site 
London W1V 4HS I 


STUDY ENGLISH IN ONE 
OF LONDON'S MOST 
PRESTIGIOUS COLLEGES 


ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE 

FulMime courses throughout the year 

SUMMER SCHOOL 

6Hi July to 28ih August (2 to 8 weeks] 

TEACHER TRAINING 
6th July to 31 af July 
UNIVERSITY PRE-SESSIONAL 
7ih to 25lh September 
•Full social programme 
•Accommodation available 
for Summer School and 
University Pre-Mwslonal 


A COLLEGE OF EXCELLENCE 
PROVIDING QUALITY EDUCATION 
AND TRAINING 


If cMi i usi n ( ii siii' i i ii‘ i ii 


Languagt end Lirtgufttki DrfLShqfflsM SI627/V TEL 44(0)114 222 
DUtt FAX 44 mi 14 376A 231 MwlI B. FktthtrVShtffl'id oc. K* 

MA AND DIPLOMA IN SHEFFIELD IN APPLIED LINGUTSTTCS 


^T-n-rtJnjTjn_jT_rL^^ 


University of Nottingham ! 

MA in English Language Teaching 

• MA ELT (Applied Linguistics) • MA ELT (TESOL} • MA ELTfEduwbirj 
Core modules In Applied UngulstloB and Syllabus Design & Methodology, plus a range of efectta 
Computers in Language Grammar and the Materials Evaluation & I 

Teaching Classroom Design 

Corpus Analysis Skills Language &. Culture Language and Literature ' 

Discourse Analysis Language Testing TESOL at Primary Level 

English for Academic Purposes Learner Autonomy Vocabulary Teaching A 

English for Specific Learning to train teachers Learning 

Purposes Management 

The course la co-dlrected by: Professor Ronald Carter, Dr. Michael McCarthy and Barbara Stock 
The University of Nottingham offers:excellent academic & pastoral support; convenient accsssto 
all parts of the UK;teachlng & accommodation In a pleasant green campus setting, 

For professional advice contact: Barbara SlnciaT Tel; 0115051 4613 

e.mal: barbaraslnclalr0nottingham.ac.uk 

Application farms and further Information are available from Jean Hailing worth, Ref QW/1, 
School of Education, University of Nottingham, University Park, Nottingham, UK, NG7 2RD. 

TeJ: 01 1 5 951 4468, Fax: 01 1 6 951 451 0, e-mall: Jean.holllngworth0nottlngharn.ac.uk 
77 ib University of Nottingham Is a nsearah-tod Institution which provides the hlgnast quality louring 
envlronmant and Is committed to working towards equal opportunities. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA, SAN DIEGO 

Cut] :, Ji Language Prfyjrams and Programs for International Professionals 





V ’ ^ or mot<i information, please contact. 
* '«;& en 9 lish Programs 
{ fyj r UmversilyjExtonsion, 0176, Depl. BDC 


a m 


■' ■ y*:. '■ f Univcisity 61 California, San Diccjn, La Jolla, C/V 02093-01 70. USA 
* :v ’ Tol: +619-534-6784, Fa. -t. 19-534-5703 

email: olpC'ucsd.eriii. Internet: lillp://wvvvv-cspr,.iics(l.cdu/clp 


LCCI Certificate in Teaching 
Business English 
20-31 July 1998 - £550 

Team Includes Famous Authors 
David Cotton and Vicki Hollett 
Pronunciation for Teachers 
6-17 July 1998 - £215 pw 
English Language Centre 
London Guildhall University 

# Old Castle Street, London El 7NT 
Tel +44 (0)171 3201251 
Fax +44 (0)171 3201253 
e-mail Kramer@lgu.ac.uk. 


EDITORIAL SKILLS 

Certificated, well-recognised distance learning courses in 
editing .and proof reading. Plenty of advice and kelp from 
experienced and caring tutors. Advanced editorial courses 
and English grammar courses also available. 

For free Informal ion pack, contact 
CHAPTERHOUSE, 1 Southernhay West, 
Exeter, Devon, EX1 1JG England 
Telephone +44 (0) 1 391 499488} fox +44 (0) 1 392 498008 


A, Department of Phonetics Bad LtnguW» 

University College Lana® 
SUMMER COURSE IN ENGLgJ 
LlCi PHONETIC* 

(10-21 August 19981 

Spend two weeks studying the theory' and practice °[ En ^ 
phonetics at UCL. Primarily for those whose native langu t 
is not English, Residential accommodation available. 
Further information from: 

Summer Course in English Phonetics (ref GW!) 

Department of Phonetics and Linguistics ’■ (tf r 

University College London, Gower Street, London VvCl 
UK 

Til: *44 10) 171-380 7 174 Fat; +44 (0) 171-3834108 
e-mail:scep@phonetlcs.ucl.ac.uk 
World Wide Web: htio^/www.ohotiucl.ac.u k/home/«cepffl<H^ 



Appropriate technology 
worker, Mali 

BMfeMiiMftttbng 1° join a Kalian NGQ, specialised m 
SMiHnnt by promoting employmant opportunitiii for 
ind young people through skills training, 
particularly In limpla appmpriate 
■vnh^ in technologies, and small enterprise 
Mb Mu, WMf Afha development activities. Based in Bamako, 
uSi blt B your role will involve training the young 
bm£ fcrtj* 1 ' 1 entrepreneurs and artisans supported by the 
*w mir MtsU organisation, helping to develop and market 
wu wttft «t»t products and supporting young people’s small 

businesses. At least four years experience in 
i'wj'widB, a PP B1 P I “te field (education or technical 

m m M training fax young people, small business 

,?t to promotion, appropriate technology etc) is 

y ttr -. essential together with good French and the 

uois, ^ ability to work with limited means and bt 

'wdrtijd, difficult circumstances. 


UNA1S 


Tel: 01904 647799 
fax: 01904 652353 
t-Mdfc unilV'iii£|nt.f^(lUf|.ii 


International Service 


Research Co-ordinator 

C/W/ Society and Governance 9 

. : ■ I L •' 

A Research Coordinator is sought' for a Ford Foundation - 
funded project at the TDS. She/he will hdjj'to manage rhe work of 
researchers in 19 countries op five continents, in a cornparptivc 
Project on civil society and its impact oh governance. Applicants 
should have an MA in rhe social sciences and experience in 
managing projects of this sort. The appointment is fixed term 
until 30 April 2001. Salary WiU.be on Range 1 A within the 
Universities Research,- Faculty Scales, ({15,159 -, £19,371), 
depending on age and experience, ' 

Closing date. 3 June 1958. Interview date: 1? June 1958. 



Bring enduring benefits to children 

Save the Children Fund (5CF) Is the UK's largest International voluntary 
agency, working for the rights and welfare of children across the world to 
achieve lasting benefits for them within their local communities. 

PROGRAMME DIRECTOR - 
SOMALIA AND KENYA 

Nairobi based £22,831 

SCF has bean operational In Somalia for many years and Is beginning to develop its 
work In Kenya. In Somalia, SCF works closely with local communities to achieve lasting 
benefits for children. The programme, largely In Belet Weyne, encompasses health, 
agriculture, education and food security. Water end health are likely to be the focus of the 
work In Kenya. A particular challenge will therefore be to establish a new programme of 
work In Kenya. 

As programme director you will have overall responsibility for the management and 
strategic development of the programme and for ensuring that SCF contributes effectively 
to meeting the long and short term needs ot the programme. You will work closely with 
other child focused organisations, partners and beneficiaries to promote understanding of 
our work and achieve shared alms. 

To meet the challenge of this post, you will need substantial senior management 
experience of reNef and development programmes overseas, especially In the areas of 
finance, resource and stall management and development, and the development of 
programmes, policies, procedures and systems. Flexibility and willingness to work in an 
area of insecurity is essential. You will also have strong communication and Interpersonal 
skills, and experience of senior level negotiations. 

The above post Is offered on a 25 month contract and has accompanied status 
Salary should be tax free. You can also expect a good benefits package, including 
generous leave, accommodation and frights. 

This Is a readvertisement so previous candidates need not apply. 

For further details and an application form write with CV to: Dakl Topden, 
Overseas Personnel Administrator, Africa, SCF, 17 Grove Lane, London SE5 8RD 
or fax 0171 793 7610. 

Closing date: 12th June 1898. 


FIELD PROGRAMMES MANAGER 

Sudan (Khartoum based) £20,778 

SCF i«s been involved m Sudan since the 1960s. Activities over this penod have included 
both emergency re+el and development programmes. The major components of the current 
programme include lood security, water, agriculture, community development and work, in 
health and education with displaced populations. 

As field programmes manager you wifi t<e responsible tor the day to day 
management ot all aspects of SCF project work In the field in government controlled 
parts of Sudan. Ybu will also be responsible for contributing to the strategic planning 
and direction ol SCF ’9 work In Sudan. 

To meet the dtallenge of this post you wifi have substantia! International experience of 
managing ret) at and development programmes and proven skins In programme and project 
planning, monitoring and evaluation. Vbu wfif also have proven skills in report writing, financial 
and staff management. An ability to travel, enthusiasm for field work and exceNent 
communication and negotiating skWs are also prerequisites for this post. 

The above post Is offered on an initial 14 month contract and has accompanied status. | 

Salary should be lax free. You can also expect a generous benefits package. Including 
accommodation, flights and other living expenses. 

For further detail a and an application form write to; Jenny Thomas, 

Overseas Personnel Administrator, Africa, SCF, 17 Grove Lane, London SE6 8RD I 
or fax 0171 783 7610. 

Closing date: 19th June 1898. 

SCF alms to be an equal opportunities employer. 

Save the Children I 

■ Working for a better world for children 


The Lepiosy Mission International wish 
to appoint a 

TRADING DEVELOPMENT OFFICER 

(Peterborough based) SKm/*""® 

TLM Tiding Is a wholly owned subsidiary of the leprosy Mission, 
working in partnership with the charily to. help people affected by | 
leprosy. • i -. • 

The company seeks a, committed Christian capable of developing | 
trading to create employment for people affected by leprosy as part 
of the Leprosy .Mission's: rcliablliiat Ion strategy. -You will combine 
.commercial Dalr Vvlih an eye for design and demonstrate a good 
understanding of cultural sensitivity, 'iwarentss of disability, 
rehabilitation and development Issues. 

The role la botlrstrateglc and tactical.: The- successful applicant would 
be expected to contribute to the development' of the Mission’s 
rehabilitation 'strategy, to bbcourage' 'Best' Practice', and take 
responsibility for the specif! cation, buying, Importing and marketing 
of products made by pedple affected by leprosy. I 

Based ln Peterborough the post' Would Involve considerable travel 
overseas and frequent visits to die International Office In Brentford. 
For further details and an application form, please apply in 
writing to: Mrl Irene 'Rankin, The Leprosy Minion International, 
80 Windmill Road,! Brentford, Middlesex TW8 OQH. 

.Telephone; Q181569 7791 Fax: Qt 8 1 569 7608 
B-malhIreneR@tlmlnf.OTg 
Closing datet 22nd June 1998. 


. . . . . ~ To place your advertisement . 

Tell 00 44161 908 3810 fair Fax: 00 44 161 839 4436 

■ WMWindSFfluaiaim^ojJhj, 
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GUARDIAN WEEWyI I I GUARDIAN WEEKLY 
May 17 US I 1998 


cafedirect" 




caftdirect is a young and rapidly growing company leading the development of (air trade in the mainstream. 
Buying directly from small scale farmers, caKdireci markets excellent quality coflee products at competitive 
prices while giving growers a better deal. Already, caKdirect’s unique proposition is generating exceptional 
growth In UK supermarkets and the company’s strategic intent is to expand fair trade further. 

MANAGING DIRECTOR 

Moorgate, London To £.40,000 + Benefits 

The continued rapid growth oF caf&Urect will be a unique and exciting challenge lor a leader who already has 
demonstrated his/ha entrepreneurial and leadership skills and has the boldness and vision to develop a strong, 
successful company with clear brand identity and cultural values. 

You will set die pace and direction of the company by promoting and practising fair trade, developing and 
motivating a professional team, and establishing a secure financial base for continued expansion. 

A graduate with at least five yea is' experience in cither financial or marketing related disciplines, you will 
probably have worked in both laigc and small organisations in the branded consumer goods sector. 
Experience of working in developing countries or overseas would be an advantage. 

To apply please send your CV and current salary details, quoting reference number 8641, to Highficld 
International, I London Road, Newbury, Berkshire RG14 1JL Tel: 01635 33923. Fax. 01635 38837. 
Alternatively E-mail your application to Hlghfield@compuserve.com 




Excellent salary + relocation Godaiming, Surrey 

Ai the ptanec g«u warmer, the debate over policy direction seems to 
jrew hotter and hotter. AtWWF - the worlds leading conservation 
charity - we have to concern ourselves with all the Issues that have an 
Impact on the natural environment. Its wlldllle and habitats. Our Head 
of International Policy muse therefore be able to grapple with all 
biodiversity and sustainable development Issues, from climate change, 
energy policy and pollution to environmental legislation and human 
development Issues. 

Noe surprisingly, waVe looking tor someone with a strong track 
record. Someone whob not only already proved themselves In the 
conservation or wider policy arena, but who also has the management 
skills and experience to lead a 13-strong team and contribute to our 
organisation's ongoing strategic development. In short, waVe after the 
focus and leadership that will helpWWF make an even-greater Impact 
on government and business. 

A natural negotiator end communicator, you will almost certainly be a 
graduate In a relevant discipline and may also have a post-graduate 
qualification. It's highly unlikely chat you will have lass chan five years' 
relevant experience and you may have as much as ten. At the end of 
the day though, It's your sense of direction and vision that will be most 
Important to us. 

As you would expect, UK and International travel are all part of the 
brief. Simply send your CV. Indicating your salary expectations, and a 
covering fetter to Fiona Laird, Personnel Manager, WWF-UK, Pinda 
Ho use. Wayside Park, Godaiming. Surrey GU7 IXR. UK or e-mail 
UaJrd@wwfnet.org 

Closing date: 29th May 1 998. Charity no. 201 707. 



To place your advertisement 

Tel: 00 44 161 908 3810 or Fax: 00 44 161 839 4436 

email: weeWyads@guardlan.co.u!< . 



AREA DIRECTOR, NEWLY 
INDEPENDENT STATES 


Independent States. 

We a re seeking a senior leader for our current programs In the forma 
Soviet Union including Tajikistan, Armenia. Georgia, Azeibaijan am 
Russia locations. Responslbllilies include long range strategic 
planning; overall program direction and management oversight ol 83 
program operations; and ensuring compliance of Reid Office 
programs with all agency policies and financial reporting needs. The 
Area Director will supervise area Field Office Directors and be 
responsible for local fundraising and agency represantalion to 
colleagues and donors. 

REQUIRES: Masters In International development or related field; id- 
15 years experience planning and managing development prelects, 
preferably with NGOs; several years experience as NGO Country 
Director wlih proven experience in managing personnel and budgers 
successful fundraising experience; strong communications. 
Interpersonal and team building skills essentia). N1S region experience 
and Russian language preferred. 

Contact Information: Please sand resume and salary requirements 
to Save the Children, Dept. 8798/MIM, 54 Wilton Road, Westport, 
CT 08880 or FAX to 203-221-4077, EOE/M/F/HNP 


Finance Cuordinalor (N’zcrckorc, Guinea): 
tP Requlremunh: Accmiiiiiiip degree mid/ur CPA. l#*« yw 
of experience in public > priv.nc .iLVuiiniing. in •> -uperxiv- 
capacity: experience in grant iiiJinigcineni and l.nuulcJkiv < 
USAID/UN gnmi procedures preferred. Position is for 12 Morale 

IRCs Website ai: liup^Avww.inirvM.<<m .ire l>>i inure 

Cuiiiuct Susan Ricltl. Jolt 8E2it.V email: Mismirt^inircM.nin.kVg 
IRCs tlelulh: Inicninliumil Ucvciu- InnmiUirc. 122 Ku*l 42nd Mrrtl. I, 
Floor, Now Yurk, NY Ifllos L'SA Fu\: Ml 1-2 1 ’..<51-3170 


THE BRADFORD MBA. 


relevant electives from a 
range of up to 40, to ensure 
your MBA complements 
your chosen career path. Sg 
for a more flexible MBA, talk 
to Bradford. After aD, why 
study an MBA that hasnt 
studied you? For further 
Information call 01274 384 

373 (full time) or 01274 384 

374 (part time). 


THE BRADFORD MBA 


You can distort many things, 
but time Isrft one of them. 
And as a manager, that can 
be a problem. Especially 
when It comes to studying. 
That’s why, at Bradford, 
we’ll produce a programme 
that's tailored to your needs. 
Fltll and part time options 
give you the freedom to 
learn at your pace, not ours, 
with course lengths of 1 to 6 
years. And In addition to 
studying the Integrative core, 
you will choose the 6 most 


ITS FLEXIBLE, 

SO YOU DON'T HAVE TO BE. 

e Uni wfilty of Bradford Management Centre, Emm Lane, Bradford BD9 4JL W**t \brtahlr*. U 
Telephone: 01274 384 393 Fax: 01274 546 866. 


\ Culture war heroine 


DavidSharrockona 

transsexual’s win in the 
^Eurovision Song Contest 


A HEROINE'S welcome await- 
f \ ed Dana International at Ben 
Gurion airport last weekend, 
where the transsexual winner of the 
Eurovision Song Contest was trans- 
formed Into a standard bearer for 
artistic freedom in the “culture 
nan* between Israel’s religious ami 
rfcular communities. 

Dana, who was born Yoron 
Cohen and underwent a sex-change 
operation five years ago, captured 
1 1 lie Eurovision title in a nail-biting 
(Umax. Britain’s Imaani came sec- 
ond. but most of the estimated 100 
million viewers seemed to agree 
I'ana was by far the most glam- 
orous entrant. 

Thousands of fans packed Tel 
Aviv’s Rabin Square In the early 
, torn of Sunday to celebrate Dana's 
victory, the choice of venue for the 
I parly carrying its own resonance. 
Yitzhak Rabin — whom Dana sup- 
I ported — was murdered by a 
rigbiwing religious extremist for 
seeking a land-for-peace deal with 
die Palestinians. 

Her disco tune Diva was tied with 
Miha before the last round of vot- 
ing, and victory came courtesy of 
’jght points from the former Yu- 
ioslav republic of Macedonia. 

Despite noisy demonstrations by 
’-^Orthodox Jews outside her 
■Tocerta, Dana has become one of 
toel’s moat popular stars, with 
i. new release notching up plat- 
: cum discs. 

( Israel Radio said her victory was 
i Wold win, “for Israel on its 50th 
| pfrersary and for artistic freedom 
® foe culture wars which have 
f'wved between thfe religious and 
*^lar communities". 

Speaking at a press conference in 

[classified 

Shire 


Birmingham, where the contest was 
held last Saturday, Dana said: "Peo- 
ple have judged my song and my 
performance and not my sexuality, 
and I am glad for that. 

"I forgive everyone who has 
judged me on my sexuality. My 
victory has proved that God is with 
me. I want to send a message to the 
Jewish community and say to them, 
Try to accept me, my kind of life 
and the choice I have made.' What I 
am does not mean 1 do not believe 
in God." 

Many Israelis seemed stunned by 
her victory. President Ezer Weis- 
man, who has been criticised In the 
past for his off-the-cuff macho re- 
marks, chose his words carefully. “I 
believe that it’s very nice the state of 
Israel won first prize.’’ he said. 

Radio talkshows in Israel specu- 
lated. only half in jest, whether die 
government of Binyatnin Netan- 
yahu, which includes ultra-Ortho- 
dox parties, would collapse if he 
congratulated Dana with a kiss. His 
office made no comment 

Shas, the party which has led the 
anti-Dana campaign, accused her of 
gimmickry. “It’s a sign of the bank- 
ruptcy of Israeli song," said Rabbi 
Shlomo Benizrl, Shas’s deputy 
health minister. "God is against this 
phenomenon. It’s a sickness you 
must cure and not give legitimacy." 

Dana’s own comment on ultra- 
Orthodox opposition was succinct. 
“Listen, they are not exactly my 
audience." 

The Israel Broadcasting Authority 
vowed to stage the Eurovision con- 
test next year in Jerusalem, as is the 
winning country’s right The compe- 
tition may prove interesting as it will i 
take place only days after the date by , 
which tiie Palestinian Authority pres- 
ident, Yasser Arafat, has pledged to I 
declare a state in territories occupied 
by Israel. The new Palestinian Btate I 
may even enter Its own singer. I 



Dana Internationa] celebrates her Eurovision win photo, daviq jokes 

Harmonious neighbours 

Nancy Banks-Smlth I should like to say that my heart 


it IF ANYTHING'S going to go 
I wrong, It’D go wrong now," 
said Ulrika Jonsson as telephone 
voting began in the Eurovision 
Song Contest 

. The Dutch spokeswoman, 
Connie Vandenbosch, was a well 
preserved blonde with all her 
own teeth. Connie said: "Before 
I start giving you my points, I 


should like to say that my heart 
goes out to the singera in the 
contest because I know what 
they feel." She had sung in the 
Eurovision herself. 

"A longtime ago, was it?" 
asked Ulrika kindly. The roar of 
laughter from a 4,500 audience 
drowned her appalled "No, 1 
didn’t mean that! 1 * 

Itwas human nature that 
swung the result Dana Inter 1 - 
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national, the exotic Israeli who 
has taken circumcision further 
than moat, and Chiara, a big girl 
in a bell tent from Malta, had 
166 votes each. There waa one 
- country left to vote. It had no 
name but plenty of it. The citi- 
zens of the former Yugoslav re- 
public of Macedonia — by now 
nerves were twanging like an 
ethnic string instrument — gave 
Israel 8, the UK 10 ("Malta's got 
it!" cried Terry Wogon) and 
Ctxmtia 12.' 

We know one thing about the 
former Yugoslav republic of 
Macedonia. It’s very near to 
Croatia. And that, little children, 
is why Israel came first, the UK 
second and Malta third. 

Apart from a gunfire rattle 
during Romania's voting, sug- 
gesting that the People's 
Freedom Front had burst into 
tlie studio, the technology of 
telephone voting went tike a 
song. 

The coveted mil points, or 
Nordic egg as they say in 
Scandinavia, went to Switzer- 
land. As the singer was a Swiss 
tap dancing champion Beven 
times running. I would have ad- 
vised her to incorporate a few 
tap steps into her tormented 
ditty, sublimlnally suggesting 
The Good Ship Lollipop. 

The presentation of the prize 
waa chaotic. For nearly three 
minutes, a longtime on live TV, 
Dana International did not ap- 
pear— ’apparently she had been | 
changing her dress — and Ulrika 
had to content herself with kiss- 
ing a couple of Israelis. Finally, 
Dana crash-landed centre stage, 
sprouting highly coloured flight 
feathers along her arms. 

Her winning song, shrewdly 
written In Eurovision Esperanto, 
celebrated Victoria . . . 

Aphrodite . . . Cleopatra. And, If , 
that is a reference to our own , 
dear queen, she will not be 
amused. 
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Science’s elusive search for the magic bullet 


We are all afraid of cancer, so when scientists hold out 
prospects of a cure the world goes wild. If only it were 
that simple, write Sarah Bosaley and Tim Radford 

C ANCER is Britain’s biggest Italy. The Americans have cut short 
killer, causing one in four tlieirstudy.sayingthereisincontro- 
deaths. It is a stealthy preda- vertible evidence that It protects 
tor, corrupting the ceils of a healthy women at high risk — those, for 
body, doing damage and hastening instance, with the breast cancer 
death without displaying, for a long gene — from developing the dis- 
while, any outward sign. The treat- ease. Their scientists say it is unfair 
ment is unpleasant and the outcome on those women in the trials who 


uncertain. Small wonder it is so 
feared. I 

Nobody can be sure they will not i 


have been on an inert placebo not to 
allow them to take the real thing. 

UK scientists were appalled, be- 


fall prey to some form of the dis- cause they feared the American 

ease. One in three of us will develop move would jeopardise the British 

it sometime in our lifetime — in the trial — a project to which they are 
breHst, In the bowel, In the lung or still trying to recruit 7,000 women, 
some other pail of our body we Even though the Americans and, it 

thought wc* knew. So when some of is being said, the Italians, feel Tam- 

tlie many scientists who spend their oxlfen's benefits are proven, the 
lives searching for clues and cures British scientists want to know 
for these diseases take any sort of more about the long-term effects. In 


step forward, the world goes wild. 


fact, the reverse has happened. 


So it was with Tamoxifen, the Many more women in the high-risk 

drug that researchers in the United category have come forward as vol- 

SfateB declared prevented breast unteers. "That shows that people 

cancer in high-risk women last are discerning if things are pre- 
month. So it was with p-53, the gene seated in a way they understand,” 

that Scottish scientists say can pro- remarks Me Vie. 

tect against the toxic chemicals But what aboutthe drugs that kill 
found in tobacco smoke. Sn it is, cancers in mice? This is aline of re- 

most recently, with the news that a search that .ludnh Folkman, a Har- 

com bination of two drugs can kill vard professor and researcher at 

off tumours in mice by blocking Boston Children’s Hospital, has 

their blood supply. been pursuing for decades. He is 

Each of these so-called break- not the only one. In Britain, re- 

I throughs starts the phone lines of search in north London funded by 

Britain's 600-pJua cancer charities the Cancer Research Campaign has 

buzzing. Men and women with ter- come to similar conclusions. Scien- 

I minal cancer wonder if perhaps it is tists are certainly enthused about 

not too late after all. Relatives make the prospects. But should cancer pa- 

, the pilgrimage to their doctor, to the dents get excited? 

oncologist, to the cancer charity to McVIe urges caution. It is far too 
ask if perhaps their dying mother early to know whether the tumour- 

can have this new treatment In- busting success of combined angio- 


evitably, the answer is — not yet 


statin and endostatin will work in 


will come in the shape of a pill we About five years ago, it was 
can pop with our afternoon tea? In thought there was a similar break- 
truth, it will probably never be as through with a substance called 
simple as that, but toe chances of flavone acetic add, or FAA. That 


our children and also closed down 

grandchildren i* hard to remain the blood vessels 

surviving cancer 11 18 narQ TO rG,na,n that supplied the 

a* taproving all eoo | |„ the batt | e tumours It 

the time. worked In mice. 

Professor Gor- Aaalnat cancer It la It did not work In 

don McVIe, head aaa,nSI CanCor " « ■« humans, 
of the Cancer too fundamentally Nigel Bundred, 

Research Cam- 00 Tunaamon * a,, y Reader in Surgl- 

paign, says the Imnortant for US cal Oncology at 

discoveries fall lor US g* University 

Into two groups Hospital of South 

— those that are of use mainly to Manchester, is appalled by the re- 
other researchers, and those that cent spate of splash headlines. "I 
are of real value to the cancer pa- have not seen five major advances 
dent or, more probably, the poten- in the last few weeks,” he says. "But 
rial cancer patient people are coming to our clinic, 

But the Thmoxifen story, he sug- some of them with advanced can- 
gests, is brilliant, because it shows cere, saying I want that drug — it’s 
how the two worlds combine. going to cure me." 

"The lung cancer gene is really of It is not scientific breakthroughs 
more interest to researchers than to that are responsible for toe drop In 
potential patients. Nobody is going deaths from cancer, he says, but 
to have a gene test and then decide improvements in the systems for 
to take up smoking because It is ■ dealing with them. Cervical cancer 
safe for them.” Back In the lab, screening and breast cancer screen- 
however, other researchers might ing have significantly reduced mor- 
use the discovery to help them de- tallty. Improved diagnosis and 
sign a therapy. better access to treatment such as 

But the discovery of a breast can- chemotherapy for those' who need it 
cer susceptibility gene started an ar- has increased survival. The incl- 
gument that raged for three years, dence of cancer is still on the up, 
You might ask, says McVIe, "what’s but fewer people are dying of it, 
the point of finding that gene when rather as fewer people began to die 

you have nothing to offer the of tuberculosis when hygiene and 

women who have it?” You have to housing improved. ! 

tell them they have an 80 per cent “In America they have the Na- 

likelihood of getting cancer in their tional Cancer Institute, which vets 

lifetime and you are. terribly sorry. the quality of the therapy ; offered 
■ Enter Ttoio'xlfen. The drug has and -also vets research findings,” 
kbeen in trials in the US, Britain arid says Hundred. “It advises Journal- 



Casualties of Chernobyl ... a mother hugs her baby after the 
explosion at the Ukrainian nuclear plant photo: victoria ivleva 


ists and others on whether it is 
worthwhile or whether it is just 
some guy chancing his arm. I think 
we need some sort of code of con- 
duct" In the UK, he says, anything 
is put out as a breakthrough, talked 
up by excited scientists and further 
hyped by journalists. 

Cancer astonishes scientists. It 
always did. “I wish I had the voice of 
Homer," wrote the great biologist 
J B S Haldane, “to Bing of rectal car- 
cinoma" It fascinated him even as It 
killed him. 

The mortality rate may sound 
shocking but, looked at another 
way. cancer is actually very rare. 
There are 100 million million cells in 
the human body, and death from 
cancer follows because just one of 
them has gone terminally haywire. 
Yet all of them go wrong aD the 
time. The DNA in the cell makes 
50,000 mistakes an hour, but the 
miraculous machinery of the 
| human body steps in 50,000 times 
an hour and sets it right again, and 
J this process goes on hour after 
hour, decade after decade. 

The mystery, says Gerard Evan, 
is why we die of it at all. Evan Is 
Royal Society Professor at Univer- 
sity College London, and principal 
scientist at the Imperial Cancer Re- 
search Fund. He has been puzzling 
over cancer all his working life. 

"Cancer Is almost so rare it never 
happens. If we could move the mean 
incidence of cancer 20 years back in 
people's lives, it would cease to be a 
public health iSBue. There are 
young people who get cancer, and 
there are statistical anomalies, and 
each one of those anomalies is a 
human being, and that human being 
matters. But in general, the myBtery 
Is: how cancer is so rare." 

The goal is to understand what 
restrains the growth of rogue cells: 
the machinery that, millions of 
times a day, stops Cancer in its 
tracks. If scientists can folly under- 


cut tumours by definition are in 
the wrong place. So a lot at cells tk 
would form tumours, we now 
believe, undergo these mutations to 
make them proliferate, but are in 
the wrong place to get these 
survival signals they need. TYey 
don’t get them, so they kill thera-1 
selves off. This cell death pro- 
gramme acts like a booby trap: 
Unless you know how to stop the 
booby trap, it will spring. So the 
very mutation that would cause you 
to become a tumour now prevents 
you from becoming one." 

But something does defuse the 
booby trap: people do die. There 
may be a one in 100.000 billion 
chance of two things going wrong si- 
multaneously in a cell — but there 
are 1(H) trillion cells: it will happen. 
So all over the world, scientists are 
staring at the miracle of pro- 
grammed cell death, confident that 
within it lies one answer to cancer. 
And there are even simpler answer? , 

Not so long ago cancer re- 1 
searchers relied on the napalm ap 
proHch: they bombarded the cancer 
and hoped for the best. The game 
lias i ‘hanged. Research into the fine 
machinery of the human system 
has meant that oncologists can pick 
up a cancer cell, turn it over, look 
tor its Achilles heel and thru 
develop n drug thal — ideally — will 
defuse its potency, Evan says he is 








convinced it will be possible to cure 1 P°^ ■ ■ ■ The former Royal Yacht Britannia arriving last week at Leith near Edinburgh where, 

prevent or stop those cancers ihai r *Jj rbishment i 11 will go on display in August until summer 2000. It will then move to a new 
■ — ! miiUon ocean terminal, as a visitor and conference centre 


stand the natural mechanisms that 
rein in cancer cells, destroy them, 
trigger them into committing sui- 
cide, or starve them, then they will 
know where to look for a cure. 

Life past reproductive age is a 
bonus: a consequence of being fit 
enough to live to 40 to start with. If 
you make it that far, your cell ma- 
chinery Is good enough to let you 
carry on, for awhile at least. But toe 
problem gets more complicated 
with time, because cancer la a pro- 
tean enemy. It is different in differ- 
ent tissues, and even In different 
individuals. So are toe defences. 

Take the epithelial tissues that 
line the body: the skin, the lungs, 
the gut, all of them in the front line 
of carcinogenic assault 

Evan says: They have an incred- 
ibly effective anti-cancer mecha- 
nism. Every three or four days they 
just slough the stuff off. If you are 
throwing away damaged cells they 
are never going to accumulate in 
your body as tumour cells." 

But skin, lung and bowel cancer 
are big killers nevertheless. Differ- 
ent types of tissues will be involved 
In different types of mutations. 
However, there are clear, common 
lessons to be drawn. There will be 
many common features In rogue 
cells, even in colon cancer. “You 
hove got to have a mutation that 
makes you grow uncontrollably,” 
says Evan. "You have got to have a 
mutation that makes you live uncon- 
trollably, and you have got to have a 
mutation that meanB you cannot be 
shed properly, in order to be there 
in the first place." 

So at least three things all have to 
go wrong before a cancer can start. 
But some mutations contain their 
own booby traps. 

There are mutations that make 
you grow uncontrollably, but those 
same mutations activate the cell 
suicide mechanism. In normal cells, 
that Is not a problem," says Evan. 
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Letter from Madagascar Diane Mulligan 


Open season 


Ak S THE sun reaches its high- 
est point In the sky Vola 
■ walks purposefully past my 
door. She’s on her way to Fort 
Dauphin. 12km away across the 
long curve of soft sandy beaches. 
She’s shaded from the sun by a 
hammerhead shark thal lies on its 
side, its body balanced on the top of 
her skull: its head and its tail 
flopped over each ear. Behind her is 
her husband jogging with u pole 
across his shoulders. Suspended on 
either side are lftkg of fresh tuna. 
It's been a good day's fishing. In 
less than two hours they will arrive 
in tnwu to sell to exporters, hotels 
or al the local market. They eat 
some manioc before setting off. but 
take no water. It's nearly 30C. 

February and March are known 
as the "starving season" here in 
Evatra. The typical catch of sardines 
is low because of strong cyclonic 
winds and declining stocks. Once 
sardines were so plentiful they were 
used as bail for bigger fish and 
freely distributed to those in need. 
Now they’re the main source of 
income. 

h is also forbidden to trap lob- 
sters from January to May because 
they are laying their eggs. Lobsters 
get five months' respite in which Lo 
reproduce, but the overseas de- 
mand is so high their numbers have 
also dwindled. 

Soja Jackson, president of a local 
fishing association he founded with 
his brothers, said: “Thirty years ago 
ray lather caught 100kg of lobster a 
week, now we're lucky to get 2 or 
3kg." Dinas, or local laws, have 
been introduced In order to stem 
their decline. It is now forbidden to 
dive for lobsters but, with hungry 
families to feed, these new laws are 
largely ignored by the fisherraeru 
The traditional method of trapping 
lobster in hand-woven baskets is stiU 
allowed from June to December. 

Although it's taboo for women to 
fish, Soja Invited me to join him for 
“educational purposes", just as I had 
been asked to help transplant toe 
rice In one of his many fields. This 
extraordinary villager, realising that 
the future didn't Ue in fishing, began 
transferring his wealth into land 
some 10 years ago. He also had the 
foresight to send his children Into 
Fort Dauphin to be educated so 
they would not suffer the poverty of 
his fellow fishermen. 


1 set off at dawn, helping to drag 
the dugout canoe into the sea. The 
men fish much as they have done 
for hundreds of years. They make 
their own hooks with files and ham- 
mers. One recent change has been 
the introduction of nylon line im- 
ported from China instead of nat- 
ural fibre: another is that several 
fishermen wear old acrylic dresses 
that cling to their muscular backs. 
These men used to fish naked when 
women were not allowed to go near 
the bay. But now women from Fort 
Dauphin sit on their heels and wait 
for the pirogues to come in. These 
women pay porters to carry brim- 
ming baskets back to town so that 
they can sell the fish at twice the 
price they paid the fishermen. A few 
Chinese restaurant owners used to 
walk the 121cm tn buy the fish ol 
Evatra. Now at daybreak the beach 
is littered with scores of people 
walking to the liny, remote village. 

T HE pirogue was pushed out 
between the bays closely 
formed rocky outcrops, and 
the huge men gracefully slipped in- 
side. clipping and pulling their pad- 
dles against the dark ocean. We 
dropped anchor, a large rock at- 
tached to a hand-plaited sisal rope, 
about a kilometre off shore. We all 
paid out our lines and waited. Soja 
was amused that I knew what to do. 
so I explained about iny childhood 
fishing experiences in Cornwall. 

After three hours we had only 
caught about 30 sardines beLwcen 
six of us, so Soja decided to head 
home and spend the rest of the day 
In his fields. Undeterred, other 
fishermen waited a further three 
hours, but they were unrewarded. 
In hard times like these, zebu are 
sacrificed in the bay as an offering 
to the ancestors to bless the sea 
with more fish. 

Back at home I watched the 
wives waiting for their husbands' 
earnings so that they could buy rice 
for the day. And as I watched, I no- 
ticed a touriBt pass my door. He 
stopped to tell me how beautiful toe 
coastline and beaches were and 
how he hadn't been able to resist 
buying some fresh lobster, although 
lie knew it was closed season. 

I asked what he was doing in 
Madagascar and he replied: Tm 
woridng for toe United Nations on 
Sustainable Development.” 
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7 without peeling the fruit 1 pick; 
out the little green remainder of tiie > 
flower, Underneath Is a tiny circle pf 
dots thOt matches^ the number of 
segihents. — Johannes Salteweflel, i 
Hamburg ' ’j", | 

' Answers should be ^moiled tb 
WeOWyQguatclJdn .co.uk, fixed to' ' 
0ifi/+44l 7i -?42-098R or pohtkl i 
■. 16 Guardian Webkly, 76 Farririg- 1 
' don Road, Ldrtdpn EC1 M 3HQ. , V ' 
The ( Noies &' Queries Website Is at i 
htipy/f^.guafote^.'co.uk/ . 1 


the top of a tall tree as we ' 
left the road on a path through 
the spring woods, but our bin- 
oculars showed only the udual 
furry back. Turkey vultures “ 
floated overhead, searching the 
river valley. As' we climbed the 
first hill, we saw below ufl the 
north branch of Ontario's 
ThameS. T^e river was just past 
spring flood and flowing full and 
strong tip Join Its. sister in thti , | 

centre of London, whose office 
towers w^re just put sight be- 
yond toe desslcated corn fielde. • 
On thp for bank, Caffoda. geese ; 
rested iri last sutnjner'B riVerfiat ! 
grasses, nbwbentand Battened 
by recurrent Winter floods. Asa 
young woman and her dog ' 
approached toe bapk, the geese 1 
prudently took to die water and' 


swam upstream. Not so prudent, : 
the dog’s owner’ threw a stick 
downstream Into the rapids, Into , 
which the dog enthuslnatlcaUy . 
plunged irt pursuit. After foiling 
to, catch iip to the swiftly moving 
stick, the dog turned back up- 
stream but, despite swimming 
strongly, It was Carried after its 
forgotten quarry. JFortunafoly 
the current svrept the dog into 
the phallpwn near the bank, , 
where It emerged dripping but 
still In good ppirits. 

Merganaera, looking tike j 
speedy bLack-an tf-whlte cruci- " 1 
focea, flew in palra up and down ; 
the river. Woodpecker^, chick-' 
ddeea pnd nuthatches yrorri ed I 

the trees, Bfad. h warbler flickered 
from brunch t6 branch. As we re- . 
turned, wb saw that the raccoon | 
had reversed Its position and | 
npw tobh note of our passing 1 1 

with ah' unblinking dark eye. ' : I 
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CINEMA 

Richard Williams 

S ometimes the right film 

gets made by the wrong per- 
son. Lolita, for example, 
would certainly present ' a worth- 
while challenge to a serious film 
director. But Hi e pre-emptive furore 
over the latest screen version of 
Nabokov's novel might never have 
arisen had the film been made by u 
director oilier than Adrian Lyne, 
whose sen sibil ily, like that of Hum- 
bert Humbert, lias led him head- 
long into a series of fatal imps. 

Nabokov's story is one of crime 
and punishment, its conclusion any- 
thing but an advertisement for tile 
acts it portrays, and Lyne's film cer- 
tain !y echoes (hat implicit verdict. 
But though often faithful to the 
novel. Lyne has distorted and coars- 
ened its broader themes in a way 
that exposes him to a charge of 
exploiting the text for h is own ends. , 
Lyne's version casts Jeremy Irons I 

I as Humbert and Dominique Swain 
as Lolita. Their performances are 
the film’s saving grace, along with 
Melanie Griffith as the girl's lubri- 
cious mother. Irons deploys all his 
well-known reserves of elegant an- 
guish in pursuit of the paedophile's 
tortured essence, while Swain deliv- 
| ere pubescent sasy and sulk in ap- 
propriate proportions. Moments of 
shared humour lighten the melo- 
drama; between them, they catch 
the sense of farte that was a part of 
Nabokov's weaponry. 

Elsewhere Lyne's instincts lead 
to unhappier results. His decision to 
advance the girl's age from 12 to 14 
may indeed have been conceived in 
the name of making the content of 
die film more “acceptable", but it 


also confers the ‘sinister benefit of 
giving him the freedom to depict a 
more atlvanced sexuality. 

This is linked with his reversal of 
the identities of seducer and se- 
duced. Nabokov saw Humbert as the 
predator, gradually imposing himself 
on the girl. Not for a minute docs 
the reader believe that his definition 
of a nymphet is anything other than 
a specious self-justification. Yet in 
Lyne's version, Humhert is little 
more than a passive admirer. Lolita 
is (he driving force, enticing him lo 
give physical expression lo urges 
Chat might otherwise have been 
container!. It is Lolita who parks her 
gum on his thigh and herself in Ilia 
lap, with unambiguous intent. 

This seems to me a gross and un- 
warranted distortion of Nabokov’s 
point, which was to examine the cul- 
pability of the adult. Once again, 
however, it has the commercially 
beneficial effect of giving Lyne a 
much broader b'cence to exercise 
the talent he displayed in Flash- 
dance, Fatal Attraction and, most 
relevantly, 9 '.6 Weeks — the talent, 
that is, of a maker of middle-market 
lingerie adverts. Lolita resembles a 
commercials director's show-reel 
rather than a proper film. 

Lyne's Lolita is seen writhing 
naked under white cotton sheets, 
adjusting her pyjamas, scratching 
her bum like a girl from an old 
Athena poster, and (oh yes) sliding 
a peeled banana into a mouth ringed 
with scarlet lipstick. She unties the 
cord of his pyjama trousers like an 
expensive whore. Hers is a wanton- 
ness that claims no specialised ap- 
peal, beyond a conventional jailbait 
fantasy; all men, die director seems 
to be saying, are prey to this weak- 
ness. Nabokov, as far as I can see. 
made no such claim. 


Conduct becoming 


CLASSICAL MUSIC 

Andrew Clements 


/ V before — appearing in a 
cycle of Beethoven’s piano 
concertos nnd symphonies in 
London as both soloist and con- 
ductor. But then, there's nobody 
quite like Daniel Barenboim. He 
Is the exception who proves the 
rule that great pianists cannot 
transform themselves into great 
conductors, and the energy that 
he still puts into both facets of 
his art proves he takes neither 
responsibility for granted. 

In the opening programme at 
London’s Festival Hall — the 
First Piano Concerto and the 
Eroica Symphony — everything 
had a fresh-minted quality, a 
sense of excitement. All six of 
these concerts are clearly going 
to be special events. 

Barenboim has been the con- 
ductor of the Chicago Symphony 
since 1991, but he is giving this 
cycle with his other orchestra, 
the Berlin Staatskapelle, house 
band of the Staatsoper, where he 
is artistic director. The Staate- 
kapelle Is the oldest of Berlin's 
orchestras and it has carefully 
preserved its distinctive, central j 
European qualities. The sound, 
founded upon a mellow string 
tone, does not strive for the I 

glossy surfaces of so many 
■orchestras In the musical jet set; j 
each line has its own character f 
— tongy oboes, woody clarinets, I 



Intimations of infinity 


Tis pity she's a whore . . . Melanie Griffith, Jeremy Irons and Dominique Swain in Lolita 


HE VOID hangs over our 
heads, it Is above the celling 
and beyond the sky. The void 
Isahole In the wall, the open invita- 
to the dark-blue nowhere. The 
abyss is at our feet, to catch us un- 
farea. 

We might well shrink before the 
trliginou9 terrors of the abyss. It is 
probably best not to look down. 
This is one of life's earliest lessons, 
i lesson taught and retaught every 
time Wily Coyote runs pinwheeling 
over the edge of the cliff and keeps 
going till he notices that the 
ground is no longer beneath him. 
Bat a little of the void goes a very 
long way- even though the thought 
olit is horribly compelling. 

Which brings me to Anish 
Kapoor's exhibition at London’s 
Hayward Gallery, until June 14. 
Born in Bombay in 1954, Kapoor 
represented Britain at the 1990 
Venice Biennale and won the 
Turner Prize in 1991. This is his 
largest British show to date. It is 
impeccable, extremely elegant and 


I am happy Lo defend Lyne's right concentrate 
to make films like this, and to gel I cess and failure, 
them exhibited. He. 

respect the right of others to accuse yuuiig American who decides to Putter, previously seen as NW- L impeccable, extremely elegant and 

him of failing to live up to the chal- change her life in a non-specific sort Cage’s wife in Con Air, make> i MI of surprises, 

lenge. The truly shocking thing nf way and spends her last $99 on a seem n realistic i>ro|josilion. Architect Claudio Silvestrin's 
about his Lolita is its banality. one-way ticket out of Minneapolis, has tile kind of beguiling piw. exhibition design respects both 

And still they come, the parade of En route to London she bumps into that Juliu Roberts lm night loft-r the Hayward’s architecture and 

eager aspirants to the worldwide Daniel (Tom Hollander), a bump- Woman — :i fresh mu-i i if beauty.'- Kapoor’s intentions as an artist, 

success of Four Weddings and The tious music business executive with spiringly cheerful, bur capable * kinging out the beat in both. The 

Full Monty. But Nick Hamm's ro- a bouffant who falls for iter before neat switch to bemused intro*' Hayward is a difficult building. It is 

inniHic comedy Martha — Meet they've left the check-in queue, tion. The face of mi nngel. the * | teocrete bunker whoae stairwells 

Frank, Daniel and Laurence, is Within 24 hours, through a cleverly of a Gypsy — you know the 1)1* j *fd ramp break the continuity of 

the real tiring witli a genuinely witty devised series of coincidences, she All tile men work well with n I as do the shifts in ceiling 
script and four fine young actors. has also tnet Daniel's best friends — ter, but the best scenes are the o'- : ^fct and the dramatic switches 

This is a coming-of-age comedy Frank (Rufus Sewell), an out-of- in which they squabble an- vl /-to artificial lighting in the lower 

— which, given our culture’s evolu- work actor, and Laurence (Joseph themselves. Hollander's ctowaj/Wty to top-lit daylight on the 

tion into extended adolescence, Fiennes), who teaches bridge t<» neurosis. Sewell's sharp tuning*- ) | u Jj*r floor. Sihrestrin has suo- 

means that all the protagonists are classes of middle-aged women. Fiennes's dark-eyed intensity F-jljttded in unifying the 6paces with 


aged around 30, and beginning to I They, too, fall in love witli her 


| Now that’s what I call voyeurism 


soft-edged trumpets — and tex- 
tures take on an inner life, a 
sense of purposeful expressive- 
ness, which Barenboim exploits 
for ail they are worth. 

When Barenbojm conducts 
from the keyboard, it's obvious 
that he viewp piano and orches- 
tra as a. unity. There’s no 
suggestion of regarding the other 
players os subsidiary or leaving , 
them to fend for themselves 
while he gilds the solo line. Even 
when tackling demanding 
passage work with one hand, 
Barenboim is shaping and 
cajoling the accompaniment with 
the other, illuminating it Just as 
meticulously os he phrases and 
inflects his own playing. 

The Eroica was necessarily on 
a different scale altogether, yet 
still tightly concentrated, and 
still eager to seize upon every 
chance to make a dramatic 
effect. Barenboim isn’t a fine 
operatic conductor for nothing, | 
and the way In which he achieved 
a magical stillness after one of 
the climaxes in the funeral 
march, and Ignited its double , 
fugue with a vividly characterised 
string llnet provided real theatri- 
cal frissons. It wasn’t an unduly | 
tragic account of the movement, 
but then it wasn’t an especially 
portentous view of the sym- j 
phony as a whole — rather one 
In which every element was per- 
fectly proportioned and placed, 
and which discharged ail its en- 
ergy in the explosive coda of the 
finale with utter inevitability. 


in a lively three-part harmony. / Rework, With Kapoor, he has cre- 

““‘totality. All that is concrete 

'Mves into air. 

IffWcfTB | JjjWr, working in a startling 

’Iff fwffl i of materials and making 

^ of distinctly different physi- 
meeis Charlotte, a sexy s *.y, character, returns again and 

(Sexy Sadie is different and* to the idea of the void. As 

come to her.) Charlotte can gd'- i as Kapoor has filled the gal- 

of light leather trousers in a iff- ' with objects and forms, he 

cai- faster than any woman ^ also Oiled the Havward with 


mmzmi 

At The Edge Of The World, a huge Invertei 
fills an entire room at the Hayward Gallery 



TELEVISION to do with pornography. The British meets Charlotte, a sexy : character, returns again and 

„ e mu suspected a tlmeshnre scam. (Sexy Sadie is different and*-., swn to the idea of the void. As 

Nancy panKS-qmltn David, one of the spies, had come to her.) Charlotte can ; as Kapoor haa filled the gal- 

qualms and this must be credited lo »>f light leather trousers in a rj 68 with objects and forms, he 

/ AM MORE and more impressed the lad for virtue. “I feel like the worst car faster than any woman I* rr®tao filled the Hayward with 

by the prescience of Nigel devil spawn in the world. There's When she leaves Scott, he cq&~[ **1 apparently infinite spaces and 

Kneale. In any God-fearing country people you like and you're deceiving himself with interactive pom i “tanks, 

he would be stoned in the market them,’’ Production laughed. Net. Sexy Sadie, a big woman wid, It turns out, i9 a very 

square. Precisely 30 years ago he They had the impudence to call large appetite for credit canl j ^r 1 *™ tasue. The sculptor, as 

wrote the The Year Of The Sex this con a massive psychological ex- offere him something even j as being concerned with 

Olympics. I wasn’t struck by his periment The massive psychologi- thrilling, interactive murder- 1 ^Tr, 8 ' gravity and form, is 


» »»naii i auuvn ujr ms pci iiijcm. me massive psycnuiogi- mnuing. tnicravuvc fl r, ’ ana lorra, is 

prophetic powers at the time — cal exiieriment showed that Japanese wanna play?" You wanna bet? j , »»iy bound to think about the 

well, you wouldn't be, would you — complain if charged for loo paper Killer Net, garish and neu ™°vJ BUW8 an “ limitless. Working 

but his idea of a murderer stalking a and Americans bring their own. vividly directed by Geoffj - 

young couple for the amusement of More interestingly, Americans (Lynda being otherwise 

TV viewers has acquired a ghastly and British accepted drinks stolen that day). It is shot In Brigntofl LyQnpWio n I A /hr\ 

plausibility. from the bar, though the British had the glare of fairgrounds Is I yv / l\J 

Last week Channel Four ran con- tile grace to look shifty, The Ger- ated with sudden gulps of » rj- • ■ , , . 

secutively The Tourist Trap (which mans were outraged and the. and tangerine sky. . . . 'WITUARY 

spied on holidaymakers lured to an Japanese, you won’t believe this, We are people watching fiDRefa 

isolated hotel), Undercover Britain apologised. There are five more on which people are waW»» — . — 

(a covertly filmed series) and Killer programmes to come. The wine, is screen. I am reminded of : p\ 

Net (a serial about murdering for spiked with vinegar (only the of Friends that went sometwnij who has died aged 

fun on Ihe Internet). There was no Germans send it back) Someone . this. “This Is a picture ot Canada's leading artist 

suggestion this was Nosy Night smokes in a no smoking zone (only the albino children.” ^ Produr-nx li va ^ the finest 
the Germans objected “Zlgarette children?" "Oh no, , it w* 8 .®, the iudlaenn kfebears of 


with such irrefutably solid materials 
as stainless steel, marble, limestone 
and bronze, he makes us begin to 
doubt our sense of the solid. In- 
stead, it is space itself that becomes 
palpable. What is absent or lost is as 
present In Kapoor's work as objects 
themselves. 

Looking at his works we find our- 
selves displaced and dissolved, our 
boundaries. beginning to slip. And l 
the void is not just spiritual, It’s 
sexy, or at least sexed. On one wall, 


Kapoor has built up a white bulge, 
contiguous with the emulsioned 
wall Itself and at about head height 
Seen from the side it is exactly like 
the form of a pregnant belly. Move 
to the front and it entirely disap- 
pears, leaving only the faintest 
smudge of indistinct light and 
shadow. It is a disappearing trick, a 
phantom pregnancy, an urge or a 
desire dissolving and slipping away 
from ua as we look. 

' How does Kapoor manage this 


phenomenological feat? He does it 
by way of illusion, and by turning 
objects into optical conundrums. 
His aesthetic depends on creating a 
sense of the object's immanence, 
and of its imminent disappearance. 
We are beguiled, and withheld. 

A rectangle of the deepest, dark- 
est blue on the gallery wall turns 
out to be a pigment-encrusted 
niche, containing an even deeper, 
darker vent whose swelling lip we 
can barely discern and whose inner 
limit is withheld from view. A large 
disc of polished stainless steel, sit- 
ting on the hardwood floor of die 
lower gallery, has at its centre a 
fennel-like well, inserted through 
the floor — a well whose bottom is 
out of sight, however much one 
leans over to look down. It i9 a plug 
hole to infinity. 

Kapoor's show is fell of such anti- 
cipations, astonishments and dislo- 
cations: vertigo-inducing fennels to 
nowhere that suck us In with our 
eyes; concave distorting mirrors 
that catch us, looming, distorted 
and inverted; white, cube-like forms 
that have been hollowed out and 
whose inner contours cannot be dis- 
cerned. Fascinating, astonishing 
and profoundly unsettling at first, 
the more I look, the more doubts 
about these illusions creep in. Away 
from the gallery, the more disen- 
chanted I become. 

Dragon, a work that is less appar- 
ently spectacular and Less of a lease, 
is actually more interesting. A num- 
ber of ultramarine, dusted lumps lie 
scattered across the floor. They 
look volcanic, ciinkered, malleable, 
like the fanciful Alps in the back- 
ground of landscapes by Altdorfer 
or Breughel. Kapoor succeeds in 
rendering such incidental forms 
anew. In a show In which so much is 
clean and well-formed, these 
gnarled accidents come as a relief. 

Following Silvestrin's route 
through the Hayward, the high 
downstairs gallery is our final desti- 
nation. 

And then, at last. At The Edge Of 
The World. Almost filling the last 
room, this huge red space hangs 
above our heads, a dome of pig- 
mented red at whose centre is a 
dark-red hole disappearing into 
blackness. I lay there on the floor 
and looked up. It was red all right, 
but astonishment didn't happen. It 
felt only big. Moving to the for cor- 
ner of the gallery, one can see the 
structure of the piece, like a huge 
metal bowler hat hung from the cell- 
ing. Instead of the void, I just felt 
blank. And worst of all, I felt it was 
my fault. 


carved freedom out of tradition 


Just run-of-the-mill weekday TV. 


the Germans objected “Zlgarette 
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kon track, first as part : 


of a team that rescued totems from 
abandoned villages, and then as a 
practitioner of Hilda carving. 

Reid came to art by chance when 
he discovered some work by 
Charles Eden saw, one of hiB Haida 
ancestors. He . then inherited the 
fools of Charles Gladstone, another 
ancestor. Once Reid mastered Haida 
iconography, he never, broke its 
rules, no matter how innovative his 
work. He found freedom in tradition.' 

In 1958, he was commissioned to 
erect totem poles and two Haida 1 
houses on the University of British 
Columbia campus.: In Skidegate, In 
his mother’s memory, he rased a 
pole of unequailedi beauty. He was 
also the first living, artist to have his 
work displayed in the Mug6e de 
FHomme in Paris, with, the works of 
Claude ,I^vi-Strauss, who wrote, of 
Reid, "an incomparable artist [who], 
tended and revived a flame that was 
close to dying". ' . t ■ 


' His last great work is a bronze 
canoe, 6m high, crowded with 
Haida mythic creatures.. In the 
()entre sits a calm figure with a 
derene expression — it is Reid, 
wearing a corneal hat, Chilkat robe, 
tind chief's staff, piloting this wild , 
assemblage into unknown waters.! 
One version of the work Is at the 
Canadian embassy in ' Washington, 
the other at Vancouver airport 
! Privately, Reid spoke Uttie. I re- 
; dall a dinner when ; the . hostess 
; begged:; “Bill, at least say Tlgh'.''. 
Asked to comment oq an exhibit of 
contemporary British Columbian 
art, he said: fToo many Indians” 
Reticence concealed gentleness 
and determination. Scores of peo- 
i pie, like myself, thought of him as a 
l)est i ; friend Women adored him. 
Nothing distracted him from his 
, goals, not even Parkinson's disease, 
Which he suffered for 25 years. The 
: moment he picked up a tool, his 


hands steadied and magic began. In 
some strange way, the essence of 
Haida art, once the lifeblood of an 
entire people, grew within him with 
an intensity deriving, from primary 
sources and leading to ' daring 
innovations.. 

For example, his carving of the 
faven . discovering mankind In a 
clamshell ■ showed flawless tech- 
nique, courage and freedom. It was 
monumental, yet only a few centi- 
metres high. Pure Haida, but like no 
qther Haida . carving. Its intricacy, 
compressed power, tense relation- 
ship between man. and raven, all. 

. ^pressed - — in Reid’s words — the 
. precariousness of a society so > 
highly structured, so highly devel- 
oped. "AH' its parts had to fit to- 
gether perfectly to function as It 
did,” he said. : ' * .: 

Edmund Carpenter . 

William Ronald Raid, carver, , ■ 

, bom February 12,1920; la- 
dled March 13, 1998 , 


Purity and 
deviation 


THEATRE 

Michael Blllfngton 


I 1 Sarah Kane? Everyone, 
including me, ao over-reacted to 
her first play. Blasted, that it 
becomes difficult to judge her 
with cool clarity. But my initial 
reaction to her new play, 

Cleansed, at London’s Royal 
Court Downstairs, is that it dis- 
plays far greater aesthetic con- 
trol while remaining 
mysteriously cryptic. 

Kane’s theme here Is the 
ability of love to su rvive fasdstic, 
institutional cruelty. She presents 
us with a rural rehab centre 
where the apparent aim is to 
cure any form of social deviation. 
Graham, a heroin addict. Is in- 
carcerated and ritually purified. 

His sister, Grace, is punished 
for her incestuous passion by 
undergoing a sex-change In 
which she becomes her brother. 

The gay Cnrl experiences an 
even more extreme fate, in that 
tongue, hands and feet arc 
serially removed and his body 
gnawed by rats. Supervising this 
grisly cycle of crime and punish- 
ment is the Torquemada-like 
figure of Tinker, a pseudo-doctor 
who is in total thrall to a peep- 1 
show erotic dancer. I 

Two parallel works come to j 

mind: Orwell's 1984 and 
Pbiter*s The Hothouse. Like 
both those writers, Kane suggests 
tiie price of dissent is physical 
torture and that society has a 
vested interest in eradicating 
nonconformity. But invocation of 
those works also betrays Kane’s 
main weakness. Where Orwell’s 
Ministry of Love and Pinter's 
psychiatric institution are clearly 
instruments of the state, you 
never learn who or what Uea 
behind Kane's hermetic chamber 
of horrors. If It is meontas a 
political metaphor, it remains an 
extremely shadowy one. 

But it is a measure of Kane’s 
progress as a dramatist that her 
play seems much more than a 
catalogue of cruelty. She even 
goes so for as to suggest that the 
human spirit la Indestructible 
and that love Is a possibility. 

Cleansed lacks circumstantial 
detail in that we never get to know 
the source of Tinker's authority. 

But it shows Kane, as a drama- 
tist, is on a learning curve and 
capable of a lyricism still yearning . 
to find proper expression. . 

She is excellently served by 
James Macdonald’s production 


Peter Brook’s Titus Andronlcus. 

It is also astonishingly designed 
by Jeremy Herbert, who makes 
Expressionist use of tilted 
planes and who even, atone 
point, places the beaten Grace 
. on a vertical wall as If she were a 
Suffering medieval saint < 

' Suzan Sylvester as the amaz- 
ing Graces Marlin Marquesas 
her addictive brother and Stuart. 
McQuarrie as the barbarous 
. Tinker, himself pining for love, 
all perform with total dedication, 

. And, even if the play itself leaves | 
. too many questions- unanswered,;^. 
It shows Kane ls a test-developing 
. writer whose moral rage is accom- 
: paxded by a romantic yearning Of 
which she seems frightened. 1 
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Manifesto for a mayor 


The Eleventh Commandmenl 
by Jeffrey Archer 
HarperCoNins 342pp E 1 0.99 


Archer, and I won't have time 
to write books like this. Threat or 
promise? Trick or treat? A few cur- 
mudgeonly souls think it his great- 
est campaign weapon. But more 
thoughtful observers, perhaps, will 
want to dig deejier — to hunt for 
visions of the London to come In 
these pages. 

Whnt do they (only 342 of them 
this Lime, the old boy's flagging) tell 
us about the Inner candidate as 
history beckons? Some familiar 
things. He remains engagingly Irre- 
pressible. Who else would take the 
commandment of the title ("Thou 
shall not be caught*) and slap it on a 
book in which everybody who de- I 
serves to be caught getteth his or 
her comeuppance? Who else would 
cheerily per mutate characters of 
such vestigiality that calling them 
cardboard is an insult to the packag- 
ing industry? Our Mayor would be a 
cheeky, heedless chappie. 

But there are deeper matters too. 
Could he work with a team? Ab- 
solutely, on this evidence. The 
labourings of a disciplined research 
squad are palpable as our hero 
turns (pretty endlessly) left off 
Wisconsin Avenue Into P Street 
before crossing Twenty^First Street, 
and indeed Twenty-Third Street, on 
the way to Dupont Circle. And the 
emphasis on traffic flow sends 
further, hopeful signals. What 
works in Washington DC might 
work in Wandsworth. 

The real questions about my lord 
of Grantchester, though, concern 
the nature and application of his 
Conservatism: and here one senses 
ideological crisis. Half of the cur- 
rent Archer remains unrepentantly 
Thatcherite, hankering for the great 
days of the cold war when leaders 


Whatever Happened to the Tories? 
by Ian Gllmour and Mark Garnett 
Fourth Estate E8.99 pbk 


/ friend, then Ian Gllmour, ex- 
Tory MP, should be at the top of 
our Christmas card lists. You 
may remember Dancing With 
Dogma from 1992, his elegant, 
devastating critique of 
Thatcherism; he wisely, if to our 
selfish disappointment, does not 
dwell too long on retreading 
those arguments for the final 
section of this book. Although 
you will relish his assessment of 
Michael Howard, “who may have 
been the worst Home Secretary 
in the two centuries the office 
has been In existence”. 

How much of the book is 
Gibnour’s and how much Is 
Garnett’s is not clear, but there 
is much of the former’s urbanity 
and sheer good prose to enjoy. 
This is particularly welcome In 
that Whatever Happened ... is 
more of a continuous history of 
post-war British politics than its 
I title implies. The detail he goes 
Into is Impressive, to the point 
where It threatens to be stultify- 
ing, but without, mercifully, ever 
getting so. Who now remembers 
“robot”, the proposed combinn- 


looking for an issue and thriller writ- 
ers looking for a plot knew who the 
Enemy was. Thus, a few years from 
now, his tale hangs on a Zhirinovsky 
sort of fellow called Zerimski seiz- 
ing power in Moscow and kiboshing 
whatever arms reduction treaties 
have still to be implemented. 

But the other Archer — like 
William Hague — can't rely wholly 
on Bncient certitudes. His main man 
is a US government assassin, but he | 
salutes the flag and has a lovely wife 
and darling daughter and bis true 
villain is the berserk lady head of 
the CIA, J Edgar Hoover in drag. 

Confused? You are probably 
supposed lo be. This is the post- 
modernist Jeffrey, the one who 
doesn't even think that things 
should make sense. 

Mayor Archer’s London would 
have bounce and energy and blithe 
self-confidence. It would consult 
endlessly (35 luminaries in America 
and Russia are thanked) and re- 
search meticulously and would 
perennially seem on the point of 
breaking through to a better world. 

In reality, though, the London we 
love — the city of snarl-ups and 
broken traffic lights and holes in 
the plot — would still be there 
beneath all the zizz. The quality of 
bureaucratic prose would probably 
slide a notch or two. Nothing you 
could actually believe in would 
happen, but you'd probably be 
dragged along for the ride. 

IVe ceased to have a settled view I 
of Jeffrey Archer. Sometimes, when j 
there’s a setting he knows, tike Iraq, 1 
he can rattle out a yarn. Sometimes, 
as here, the confection addles the 
brain. But none of that appears, In 
the end, to count You can’t put 
down the un-put-downable. 

The Eleventh Commandment will 
doubtless be followed by the story 
of a lone battler for civic pride who 
saves a metropolis from bizarre 
disaster. Let’s call that the Twelfth 
Commandment: Thou shall con- 
tinue to get away with it. 
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SSk — Ambassador for the Bad Bloke 


Caryl Phillips . . . spearheading the resurgence of Caribbean writing photograph martin abse 

Beyond carnival and cricket 

Maya Jaggl reports deen). Recent prize-winners also used by the Cuban Alejo Cavpenlier 

r\n tho nflv*/ eorioo that include Pauline Melville. Robert in the 1930s before Garcia MAmufi 

Oil ine new series inai Antoni. Guillermo Cabrera Infante alighted on it — is also a commo: 

loosens the colonialist and Fred D'Aguiar. technique for overlaying to 

■_ n 0 ,;uk n nn With publishers moving in (an- mundane with Galician 

gnp OH uanooean writing tumn catalogues bill the Guyanese Amerindian or African spirituality. 



££MfaHE Caribbean taught me 
Um I to look at reality in a dlf- 
■ ferent way , to accept the 
supernatural as part of our everyday 
tife . . . Not only is it the world which 
taught me to write, It’s the only place 
where 1 really feel at home." 

Few people would attribute these 
words to Gabriel Garda Mftrquez, 
whose fictitious Macondo mirrors 
the layered realities of Colombia’s 
tropical Caribbean coastline. Yet a 
radical venture by the publishers 
Faber, seeking to remap the region 
where Europe first encountered the 
New World, may help illuminate 
why MArquez, among others, 
professes to be a Caribbean writer. 

The Faber Caribbean Series, 
edited by Caryl Phillips, was 
launched last month with copious li- 
bations of rum In Trinidad and Bar- 
bados. According to Phillips, our 
perceptions of the region have been 
“trapped within the prism of the 
English language”. 

The series aims to place excellent 
anglophone writing — both new 
and classic — beside translations 
from French, Spanish and Dutch, 
and to encompass not only the Is- 
lands but the Caribbean basin, with 
the littorals of Mexico, Central and 
South America yielding their own 
literary gems. It blows apart the 
colonial map of the "West Indies" — 
the pink bits tied to London rather 
than their neighbours — and assails 
the reductive view of Caribbean 
culture as carnival and cricket "One 
literature in several languages”, as 
the St Lucian Nobel laureate Derek 
Walcott exulted. 

Faber's initiative coincides with 
growing international acclaim for 
the region's writers. As the quincen- 
tenary of Columbus's "discovery" 
was ambivalently marked in 1992, 
Europe's Nobel, Goncourt and Cer- 
vantes literary prizes were mono- 
polised by Walcott, Martinique's 
Patrick Chamoiseau and Cuba’s 
Dulce Maria Loynaz. Three of the 
10 authors shortlisted for this yearis 
£100,000 Dublin-based Impac award 
are Caribbean (Earl Lovelace, 
Jamaica Kincaid and David Daby- 


deen). Recent prize-winners also i 
include Pauline Melville. Robert 
Antoni. Guillermo Cabrera Infante I 
and Fred D’Aguiar, 

With publishers moving in (au- 
tumn catalogues bill the Guyanese • 
Oonya Kempadoo as "the new 
Arundhati Roy"), there is evidence 
of the Caribbean becoming the 
“new India" as a perceived source of 
innovative, world-class fiction. 

Given a dearth of local publish- 
ers, the islands’ writers have always 
had to leave to be recognised. So 
there was excitement that a major 
British publisher (backed by the 
BWIA airline and the University of 
the West Indies) launched this se- 
ries "at home". While books usually 
reach the tiny and "marginal” 
Caribbean market at prohibitive 
prices, Faber is selling the series 
there at half price to remedy what 
its chairman. Matthew Evans, said 
was “an absolutely ridiculous situa- 
tion where Caribbean readers don’t 
get to read their own writers". 

B UT DOES It make sense to 
speak of one literature en- 
compassing such ethnic and 
linguistic diversity, over writers in a 
far-flung diaspora? There are, indeed, 
astonishing echoes between the four 
launch titles: The Fragrance Of 
Guava, Garcia M&rquez’s conversa- 
tions with a friend; Palace Of The 
Peacock, the Guyanese Wilson Har- 
ris's visionary classic of 1960; A 
View From The Mangrove, stories 
by the Cuban Antonio Benltez-Rojo 
reaching back to the Conquest; and 
Windward Heights, the Guade- 
loupan Maryse Condi’s transposing 
of Emily Bronte to the Antilles. 

According to Benitez-Rojo, the 
Caribbean is "one of the least 
known regions of the world”. He 
explains: “Caribbean history Is lost, 
except as written 1 by planters or 
Europeans. There are few slave 
texts or records of the indentured 
labourers from China, India. The 
only thing we have Is fragments.” 

In his Nobel lecture, Walcott 
evoked the Image of a broken vase 
reassembled with : infinite love. 
“Antillean art is this restoration of 
our shattered histories, our shards 
of vocabulary,” he said. A polyphony 
of voices, a piecing together, a 
concern with the rhythm of lan- 
guage, are recurring concerns in 
this writing. Magical realism : — 


used by the Cuban Alejo Carpenter 
in tire 1930s before Garcia Mdrquet 
alighted on it — is also a commo: 
technique for overlaying the 
mundane with Galician or 
Amerindian or African spirituality. 

With Robert Antoni, this mosaic 
extends to language itself. 1® 
guage is In a constant state of ee 
invention. I squeeze everything! 
can into it. making it as dense a 
possible. So much is said about lt< 
Caribbean being made up of lie 
African, East Indian, French Creel 
Spanish. But 1 say to be Caribbs 
is to be all those things together 
They're all present in me, like i 
roomful of spirits." 

Philips says, “It’s impossible B 
sum up the repeating fluidity am 
I hybridity and dynamism « 
Caribbean culture in a sentence. 
a European conceit to try to dm* 
yourself by exclusion, by delW 
the Other. What’s dynamic and* 


they reject that form of deflidtiw 
'Impurity' is the norm here. 

“The efforts you see now 

Europe and the US to create 

cultural society have been8 ol J* 
here for five centuries. Tbe^ 
tore reflects this; it transgi^ 
boundaries with unsetfeonsdj 
ease and eloquence. Mulhcuft^ 
ism here Is not what it meansj 
Britain — one culture dominant*" 
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facets existing in an individual- ^ 
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Desmond Christy 

The flood Nazi: The Life And 
Lies of Albert Speer, by Dan 
van der Vat (Phoenix, £8.90) 

| if/MT should have been said at 
Iff Nuremberg: “Speer was not 
an absent-minded, eyes-averted, 
amoral non-spectator of Nazi anti- 
Semitism but an active participant in 
ruining the lives, to put it no more 
strongly, of 75,000 Berlin Jews . . . 
The eviction of the Jews does not 
put Speer on the bridge of the SS 
Holocaust ... but he was In the first- 
class saloon, driving steerage passen- 
gers out into the gathering storm." 


r nearly all modern architecture 
has got it wrong. What matters is 
not that the frontages of our build- 
ings look Victorian but that their 
interiors are appropriate to the 
Information Age. ’The hidden 
networks that provide us with trans- 
put, energy, nutrients and informa- 
tion are tire real riches of the 
modern world." Go on, demolish 
lour workplace! 

A History of Psychiatry: From 
the Era of the Asylum to the 
Age of Prozac, by Edward 
Shorter (John Wiley, £13.09) 


M about how huge chunks of 
iWnhtey become medicalised. 

“mad" person is gradually be- 
|ftomgju8t another patient Mental 
jj** ‘ 9 ceasing to be a atigma. 
Jyhiatrists “had progressed from 
J the healers of the therapeutic 
l ? 7 1 serving as gatekeepers 
“r Prozac". And the clubs are foil of 
I rarmacological hedonists. Out of 
Wrmind, or what? 

[jjRoy Strong Diaries, 1087- 
(Phoenix, £8.09 ) 

MAMAJORTV profile Interview 
. Bernard Levin . . . 

“J" only Interviews the Ukes of 
7 th Berlin and Lord Rothschild, 
Butftp vl? Bt 11110 qu!te a ,ea * ue '" 


Creaslda Connolly 

Intimacy 

byHanlf Kureishl 
Faber 118pp £9.99 

7 HANKS to Nick Hornby, the 
Good Bloke has a powerful 
advocate In contemporary 
literature. His characters may be 
flawed, obsessive and immature, but 
they’re essentially nice guys. In the 
boxing ring of modern fiction, 
Hornby dons a slightly grubby, 
faintly fluffy white robe, while Hanif 
Ivureishi is in the opposite corner in 
skimpy black polyester. He is the 
ambassador of the Bad Bloke, the 
champion of the idle and intoxi- 
cated, an apologist for the morally 
lax. None of his protagonists has 
ever been nice, and Jay, narrator of 
Intimacy, is the worst yet, a man 
who abandons his two sons and 
their mother for no good reason. 
Intimacy is a misnomer; this book is 
about the horror of proximity. 

Anyone with even a scrap of 
rectitude could not fail to find 
Intimacy a repugnant little book, not 
least in view of the open secret that 
Kureishi’s own life is known to mir- 
ror the events he describes. Tu read 
about a man who masturbates over 
the soiled underwear of tile woman 
he plans to leave the following 
morning — a woman he is too 
cowardly to have informed of his 


imminent departure — is profoundly 
disagreeable. The reader knows 
he’s going before his family does, 
thereby inviting unwelcome collu- 
sion. Feminist criticB will have a 
field day with its misogyny. To 
dismiss it altogether Is an Inviting 
prospect, but the uncomfortable 
truth is that Intimacy is not without 
merit. It affords a unique glimpse of 
the male psyche in crisis. If, as John 
Updike says, the duly of a writer is 
to deliver what he thinks is true, 
then Kureiahi has succeeded; the 
honesty here is excoriating. 

Immaturity is to blame for every- 
thing that is wrong with Jay, includ- 
ing a self-centredness that would be 
breathtaking even in a toddler. A 
mark of Jay's egomania is his in- 
flated sense of his own uniqueness. 
About his girlfriend he notes: 
“Unlike me, she doesn't constantly 
lucubrate on the splendours and 
depths of her own mind." He de- 
spises her practicality. The fact that 
her full-time job. two young children 
and a slob like him around the 
house doesn't allow a lot of time for 
lucubration never crosses his mind. 

"Is it like this for everyone? is 
this all you get?" wails Jay. Yes, and 
yes again. To be married with 
young children and not to think 
sometimes of walking out would be 
deeply unnatural. It is only Jay's 
lack of maturity that makes him 
believe that he is alone in such a fan- 



Hanif Kureiahi: a callousness 
verging on the psychotic 

tasy. There are occasional flashes of 
humour in this book — about read- 
ing in bed, he says: “I like books but 
I don’t want to get undressed for 
one" — but, alone among Kureishi’s 
output, it is completely devoid of 
irony. This, perversely, is a dramatic 
plus: the dawning sense that he 
means it. that he truly believes him- 
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Before I Say Goodbye 
by Ruth Plcardle 
Penguin 11 Bpp £5.09 


in old Journalist; a happily mar- 
ried mother of one-year-old twins, 
when she was diagnosed with 
breast cancer. The disease spread 
quickly into her bones, her Uver, 
her lungs, and ultimately, her brain. 
She was dead within the year. 
During this difficult time, she wrote 
a much acclaimed column for The 
Observer’s Life magazine, of which 
her sister Justine is editor. This 
book is a compilation of those 
columns, along with additions by 
her sister and her husband, Matt 
Seaton, and with selections from 
her e-mail correspondence with 
dose friends and letters from 
Observer readers, Whose hearts 
and mind 8 Ruth touched. 

There Is currently a mania for 
self-help manuals and look-at-me 
journalism; Ruth raised these trite 
and overworked genres to a higher 
plane. Against terrible odds, she 
processed the art of dying without 
losing her love of style. In Ihe extra- 
ordinary surges 6f energy that spit 
and crackle over her pages, to her 
emotional honesty, in her ability to 
place herself both inside and out- 
side her subject — the subject of 
her own dying 1 — and in her instinct 
to go for the telling detail rather 
than for the : soothing generality, 
Ruth reveals a talent that might well 
have transformed her Into a novel; 
ist In fadng dovra the fad: of dying! 
she exhibits an ability to grow be- 
yond herself as a writer — an ability 
Which her dying haB now rendered 
mute. This is the heart-rendjiijj 
paradox at the centre of her book. ; 

For her friends and family, it id 
equally paradoxical that Ruth, more 
than anybody, was possessed of an 
extraordinary *al for living: Tm 


just so surprised and shocked," 
writes her HIV-positive e-malJ friend 
from New York, “to find a healthy, 
big ride of a bird like you . . . 
marked with the hand of Cain." 

Ruth's husband, in his sensitive 
yet open-eyed conclusion, observes 
that her becoming pregnant with 
twins seemed characteristic of her 
generosity and greed for life. “So 
typical of you,” says her cyber 
friend, “never doing anything by 
half measures. You don't have some 
normal little cancer; you have a 


Matt says he thought of Ruth as 
his “Amazon”. Everything about her . 
was larger-than-life. So where has 
all that “spirit, energy and force of 
personality" gone, asks Matt “Can 
it be that it simply leaches away 
en tropically?" By March 1997, the 
cancer had entered Ruth‘s bones, 
but she is still on her bike. "Cycled 
to Bayswater to interview dull 
Australian feminist" she writes. 
Then cycled to Guy’s for treatment 
than cycled to Dlcklns & Jones for 
‘petaonal beauty consultation' ." 

Ruth presents herself with an 
almost unceasing, sparky irony, as a 
fast-track, post-feminist fashion 
groupie fold chocoholic. Aa Matt 
observes, if she ever thought of her 
body as “frlend-turned-assassln", 
She never admitted as much. “She 
just spent more on clothes and face 
creams." 

She sends up her own “retail 
therapy” approach to 1 terminal 
lllneds with the disclosure ’ that; 
having got hertelf and Matt a last- 
ditch honeymoon replay weekend at 
Gravetye Manor as 1 ft freebie, 'she 
has straight away blown £425 on 
Underwear in Agent Provocateur, 
because She has saved them so 
much money, and “what the fuck/ 
sKe writes, “I'm dying”. 

' She processes rage iMth blackly 
comic bravado, and the unbearable 
loss of her future with an edbftomle, 
Newspeak bathos that goes direct to 
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self a superior being unnaturally con- 
strained by the fetters of family life, fa 
what makes Intimacy so compelling. 

As the novel progresses, the tone 
of contemplative ruefulness gives 
way to bitter carping. One paragraph 
rejoices in only two words: "Cheerio, 
bitch". About a woman who has 
borne him two sons, such callous- 
ness verges on the psychotic. 

Indeed, this book has a tremen- 
dous future as a therapeutic tool for 
relationship counsellors and psy- 
chologists: a first-hand account by a 
ptteretemis with both Don Juan and 
negative mother complexes — as 
well as what looks like a borderline 
personality — will be meat and 
drink to shrinks. There is, of course, 
another woman: no self-respecting, 
middle-aged breakdown would be 
complete without a new bird. Adul- 
tery is as close as he gels to adult 
Jay’s world-view sees pleasure as an 
ultimate value, more important than 
loyally or courage. 

For all his lucubration on the 
depths of his own mind, Jay has no 
interior life at all. ff lie did. he would 
not have to act out his every whim. 
“Wisdom is to know the value of 
what we have," Jay's happily mar- 
ried friend Asif advises him. This 
one sentence aside, wisdom is spec- 
tacularly absent from the novel. In 
place of love, compassion and 
insight, Intimacy gives us desire, 
indifference and a relentless, unre- 
deeming honesty. As a worthy dis- 
patch from the front line of Eiacl 
Blokedom. it will be hard for an- 
other book to begin to come close. 


her readers’ tear ducts. "I like I 
cybercancer better than phone- 
cancer," she writes at one point, 
“lit] makes me less prone lo weep- 
ing." As a result, her momenta of 
quiet straightness are all the more 
breathtaking — as In, "I won't be 
there to clap when my beloved 
babies learn to write their names.'* 
Equally searing are Matt’s very 
straight accounts of the dementia, 
the stumbling, bovine passivity and 
loneliness of her last hours. 

Ruth is grue8omely perceptive 
about people’s various responses to 
her illness — some squeamish, 
some sycophantic. *Tm sick of 
being everybody's favourite crip- 
ple," she writes. She Is funny about 
her new-found popularity. After 
some “suspicious no-shows for the 
children's first birthday parly", 
there are suddenly no windows in 
her lunch diary. A few people, she 


observes, “reckon that cripples can 
help them get to heaven". Matt tells 
us that she made abortive ledger- 
lists — A-liata and B-lists — of those 
to be banned from her funeral. 

She and her HIV-positive friend 
are highly readable on funerals. 
Ruth speculates that, thanks to 
drug-induced eating binges, she'll 
need a "size 16 urn”. He wants a 
full-blown epic, the “Bayreuth of 
burials". She is good on medic- 
speak and Bocial-worker speak — as 
when her “care needs" are assessed 
by a bad speller with “two-lnch-long 
nails”. 

Some of the strangers who write 
to Ruth are terrific. Others use 
terms like "Inner peace". I bless the 
stranger who remembers Ruth 
depicted, post-chlldblrth, In the 
Guardian wearing a Ghost skirt and 
Blrkenatocks, Will somebody 
please bronze those BlrkenBtocks? 
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D uring the 1990s the 

weather patterns in Spain’s 
Andalucia read like a para- 
ble from the book of Genesis. Dur- 
ing the early part of the decade it 
experienced several years of 
drought. I remember scouring a 
huge area east of the Guadalquivir 
river in the spring of 1995 and being 
unable to find a single body of fresh 
water. One lake normally sniotli- 
erecl with waterbirds had been con- 
verted to a dusty, ochre-stained 
basin about the size of a small town. 
By the end some residents were 
allowed just an hour of water a day 
and there were dire predictions of 
environmental catastrophe. 

Yet during the past three years 
matters have swung frill circle and 
last winter was the wettest on 
record, the rains sweeping away 
roads and bridges. This created new 
problems for the people of Andalu- 
cia. but for the province's premier 
wildlife reserve, Doflana National 
Park, it has been blissful. When we 
visited this vast area of freshwater 
marsh it had drawn deeply on those 
life-giving rains and looked full to 
satiation. Lagoons stretched to a 
distant horizon and sploshing 
through them were the wild horses 
of the marismos, doubled in size by 
enormous reflections so they 
looked like gleaming silver or chest- 
nut monsters. The entire region was 
steeped In green and the flowers 
were extraordinary. One spedes 
could carpet a whole area for hun- 
dreds of metres, turning it bright 
pink; elsewhere they might all be 
golden yellow. 

It is the scale of Doflana that hits 
you. At 180,000 hectares this wet- 
land is almost twice the size of the 
combined 147 reserves of Britain's 
Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds, itself the largest environmen- 
tal non-governmental organisation 
in Europe. During an excursion our 
vehicle bumped for hours across a 
network of tracks, yet we saw only 
one tiny section of the park. 
However, we covered sufficient 


V 


* 


ground to find clearings grazed by 
more than 50 wild boar, many sows 
accompanied by stripy piglets no 
more than a few days old. Above 
one panorama of pines we saw 
scores of black kites wheeling 
through the midday heat-haze. Tbrn- 
ing leisurely among them was a 
Spanish imperial eagle, one of the 
world's rarest raptors and. together 
with the Spanish lynx, the key flag- 
ship species for Doflana. Literally 
every bush seemed to be bursting 
with the endless sobbing of night- 
ingales. It seems shameful to admit, 
but we were growing weary of Eu- 
rope’s most celebrated songster. 

Dofiana looked and felt like a 
park in its absolute prime. How ex- 
traordinary .now to reflect that 
witiiin hours of these scenes the 
Guadiamar river was inundated with 
5,000,000 , cubic metres of toxic 
waste from a Swedlah-Canadlan 
owned mine just a few kilometres 
upstream. Residues of zinc, copper, 


silver and lead are already taking a 
toll of the area's fish and other 
aquatic life. One shudders to think 
of the implications once these 
corpses wash up in the park itself, 
as some undoubtedly will. 

Black kites, for instance, con- 
stantly patrol riverbanks and 
beaches for dead fish, as indeed will 
wild boar. Even Doflana's regal 
symbols, the lynx and eagle, are not 
above scavenging, particularly when 
they have young to feed. Some of 
the largest breeding colonies of 
herons are located close to areas 
badly hit by the toxic sludge. Twice 
a year millions of birds migrate 
through the park and in winter it is 
home to 250,000 wildfowl. Although 
the Spanish government is fending 
off suggestions that Doflana will be 
seriously affected, the true impact 
will only be known after months and 
probably years. But even now it 
looks like some nightmare visitation 
straight out of Exodus. 


1 Confused, unruly | 
(10) 

7 Weapon store — 
publication (8) 

8 Entrance — for 
spectators? (4) 

9 Ride— fall (4) 

10 Lack of success 

(7) 

12 Bell-ringing (11) 

14 Feathers (7) 

16 Dross left on 
liquid (4) 

19 Unhearlng(4) 

20 Example (8) 

21 Australian wind 
Instrument (10) 


conscription (5) 

2 Arena (7) 

3 Track — close In 


5 Lawful (6) 

6 Stalwart (6) 

11 Tan, lanky and 

awkward (8) 


12 One who visits 
— or telephones 
( 6 ) 

13 Fruit grove (7) 

15 Plainclothes — , 
Muslim lawyer 
(5) 

17 Showing 
excessive male 
pride (5) 

18 Russian ruler (4) 


Last week’s solution 


I BaQHUQCJQQ Q _ 

a 0 m m aaao 

□ 0 DCIOQQD 0 Q 13 

a □ □ a oaaa 
□ □ annas a □ 

□SfflSaCJ EQD00D 
3 B DJ □ □ “ 

3BBnna □sEaaa 
a □ omano □ a 
aaaa 0000 

1 a QHQDQQBna 
30HE3 B a □ 0 

3 a aaanfflDaaa 


/ uncommon nowadays, but the 
Generali Masters Individual event is 
unique. Eighty of the world’s top 
players — 52 men, 28 women — are 
invited to a tournament in which 
each wiD play two hands with each of 
die others to produce , a single win- 
ner. There was good and bad news at 
the start of this year's Masters, The 
good news was that the tournament 
would take place on the. beautiful 
island of Corsica. The seriously bad 
news was that in the week before the 
tournament the island’s governor 
had been shot in the hotel that was to 
stage the event, so we had to move 
to a different setting,. More bad 
news: the weather was almost as 
miserable as in Britain. We were not 
actually flooded, but only because 
Corsica is a mountainous island. 

The rest was all good, though — 
the event is always played in , a 
tremendous spirit, and the element 
of chance that Is so much a part of 
individual events ensures that 
everybody starts with a more or 
less equal shot at the title. Paul 
Chemla, who produced a terrific 
burst: of speed over the closing 
stages to clinch: the title this year, 
modestly claimed merely to have 
been leading when the tournament 


Chess Leonard Barden 


[Football Scottish Premier Division: Celtic 2 St Johnstone 0 


n Prix, the individual league for 
Britain's 10,000-strong army of 
weekend congress chessplayers, 
are framed to make it hard to win 
two years running. The defending 
champion starts from scratch, while 
the rest of the top 20 finishers in 
1997 score bonus points for 1998. 

In 24 years of the Grand Prix, 
only Tony Miles and John Nunn in 
early contests with different rules, 
and more recently the exceptional 
Michael Adams, have managed to 
defy the handicapper. But now it 
looks as if the GM Marik Hebdeu, 
who in 1997 equalled Adams’s 
record 200/200 winning Grand Prix 
total, plans to join this rare elite. 

In March Hebden won the Mid- 
land Championship with 6/6; in April, 
he took the Surrey Open with 7/7. 
Weekend congresses are played on 
the Swiss system, a cross between 
an aJl-play-ail and a knockout, re- 
warding maximum scores which few 
can motivate themselves to achieve. 

Hebden has already almost caught 
his rivals and is in second place be- 
hind Jim Plaskett. The race is close, 
and the lead has changed hands 
three times in a month. There could 
also be an upset in the women's Prix- 
ette, where Sheila Jackson, an eight- 
time previous winner whose last 
sucres* was in 1985, has a healthy 
lead over the favourite, Susan Lalic. 

Hebden’s most interesting game 
was against Mike Basinan, the de- 
bunker of orthodox chess openings, 
who usually starts 1 h3 and 2 g4 or 
its black equivalent His opponents 
know what to expect and have virtu- 
ally a free hand in deciding their own 
piece and pawn formation, yet here 
once again he stands well after 15 
moves following Hebden's cautious 
knight development at d2 and e2. 

M Hebden v M Basman 

1 d4 h6 2 e4 g5 3 c3 d6 4 Bc4 
NfB 5 Nd2 c6 6 Bb3 Bg4 7 Ne2 
Nd7 8 13 Bh5 9 Ng3 Bg6 10 
Nc4 Qc7 11 Qe2 d5 12 exd5 
Nxd5 13 0-0 0-0-0 14 a4 e6 15 
a5 Be7 10 Ne4 e5 Provoking 
complications. 


Quick crossword no. 418 I Bridge Zia Mahmood 


17 dxe5 Nxe5 18 Nxe5(he5 
19 Qc4 15 20 Nf2 Bdfl Qtf j 
simpler. 

21 f4I? A surprise which, asthe 1 
game goes, gains control oftbeuse 
ful f4 square and leaves Blacky 
gling. Hebden planned to meeHMt 
by 22 Bxf4 Qxf4 23 Qe6+ Kb824gS 
winning the g6 bishop, but later be 
noticed the resource 24 ... QB! a 
Qxg6 Bc5 threatening Rd2 nitfi 
good counterplay. 

gxf4?l 22 Nd3 Qe7 23 Brfj 
Rhe8 24 Rael Qc7 25 Bxd6 
Qxd6 26 RxcB Bxe8 27 Qdl 
KbS 28 Rel Nc7 29 Qxd6R«I8 
30 Nf4 c5 31 Rdl Rxdl+ 32 
Bxdl b5 33 axb6ep axbfl 31 
Kf2 With two isolated pawns ar.d 
the WK able to invade the black de- 
fences via e5, this endgame is i 
struggle for Black. In die sequd. 
Hebden won the h<5 pawn while Ih? 
BN voyaged to distant parts, incit- 
ing b2 and al, before White's K 
pawn marched up the board fori 
59-inove win. 


I Results and final league tables 


Ipswich 0. Charlton 1 ; Shelf Uid 2. Sunderland 1 

Division Twoi Ptey-offs semi-final, first leg: 
Bristol Rovers 3, Northampton 1 ; Fulham l , 



Last hurrah: Jansen is held aloft by his jubilant players 48 hours before quitting photo: stuart franklin 

Jansen spoils Celtic’s party 


Division Three: Play-oAs semi-final, first leg: 
Barnet 1. Colchester O, Scartmo 1 . Torquay 3. 

BELL'S 8COTTISH LEAGUE 
Premier Division: Gallic 2. SI Johns lor 0 O: 
Dundee Uid 1 . Rangers 2 : Hearts 2, 


Second Division: Brechin 1 . Clydebank 6; 
Clyde 0. Stranraer 1 ; Easi Fife O. Forfar 1 , 
Livingston 1 , Inverness CT 2. Quean Slh I . 


FA CARLING PREMIERSHIP 



White to move; how can he c 
Black is a rook and knight dor. 
but his pawns are close to proc.- 
tion. Harder than usual, and yen 
need board and men. As a clufL' 
main variation ends with W 
checkmating on his seventh turn. 

No 2522: 1 Qa4+I forces b dm 
after Qc2 2 Qd7+ and 3 Qxh3orM; 
2 Qg4+ or Kel 2 Qh4+ or Kr|* 
Qa3+. 1 Qg4+?P Qe2+ is a kwl 
blunder. 


was interrupted. Reverting to form, 

! he then thanked Ills 51 partners for 
playing either well, or at any rate 
not badly enough! Could you be an 
Individual champion? The oppo- 
nents are vulnerable, you are not, 
and these are your cards as South: 

4J954 VAKJ4 ,4K *K632 

You open 1NT. Yes, I know it's not 
idea), but experience shows that 
with a strange, partner, it’s a good 
idea to open 1NT as often as you 
can. If it comes to the worst just put 
the four of hearts in with die dia- 
monds as you, table the dummy. 
West on your left bids two clubs to 
show the majors, and your partner 
jumps to three diamonds; which is 
natural and forcing. East,, joins in 
with three spades, and you double, 
West passes, and your partner re- 
moves your, penalty double to 3NT. 
What would you do now? This, has 
been file bidding: . , . . , 

South West . North : , East 

YOU , l ' , 

1NT 2*, . ,34,i, • , 3.6. . 

Dble Pass ; 3NT pass 


Patrick Qlenn at Celtic Park 

M OST people were on the 
pitch; they knew it was all 
over. Many of the thou- 
i rands who danced on the turf after 
1 4(2-0 victory over St Johnstone 
j h?t Saturday could still hardly be- 
tee it: that the Glaswegian side 
I™ 'ast. after 10 years, wrested 
I if championship from Rangers. 

: probably experienced simi- 

lar disbelief 48 hours later when 
iLduc'o head coach Wim Jansen 
; bounced that he would be exer- 
■'■ig the escape clause in his 
jfotefear contract and would leave 
j only one season, 
r Pressed for a statement about his 
i T* immediately after the title 
'nunyh, the Dutchman insisted lie 
I SBjr no ^ing. But on Monday 
i “ wan* abundantly clear what he 
| ft tfbeen thinking all along. -You 
i«n say I have had different opin- 
'>Qs than the management," Jansen 
^ on holiday in Portugal. 

t-eltic's managing director, Fer- 
| JJ McCann, who is facing calls to 
1 2" from fl ngry fans, retorted 
S5 would almost certainly have 
“ktd if he had „ ot «. 

of the Dutchman's 
j , • uctan <* to commit himself to the 
TOerm future of the club. 
Lri { T C \ captain Tom Boyd had 
] that the players wanted Jansen 

;jac-ki y, ir timeQt end orsed by 

iCSr ,he &owsh 

1 lookLi 1 * 0165 * flsl Sahu-day Celtic 
I m*r n as u . nc pnvtncing as their for- 
tidpfl^f h ,' l! 1 '® c *** n,# to be unde- 
| aetl about his future. Indeed, they 


had appeared tense throughout sev- 
eral games during the run-in. 

Even Henrik larsson's stunning 
goal in the third minute was not 
enough to confirm that it would be a 
gain day against St Johnstone, who 
still had die opportunity of taking 
the last place in next season’s Uefa 
Cup. 

There were enough scary mo- 
ments for the Celtic faithful before 
the substitute Harold Brattbakk’s 
clincher in the 73rd minute to fill 
the stadium with a strange silence. 
The cause was not so much St John- 
stone’s threat, more Celtic's own 
hesitancy. 

The two-goal lead established by 
Rangers atTannadice did nothing to 
calm their nerves. Victory for the 
old enemy meant that Celtic needed 
to win. 

Larsson’s goal was fit to win a 
championship. The move started 
with Alan Main rushing from die St 
Johnstone goal to clear the ball. He 
drove it straight to Lambert, the 
most composed and accomplished 
player on the field, and the mid- 
fielder chested it down and ployed it 
forward to Larsson. 

The Swede came in from the left, 
beat two defenders and with ills 
right foot hit a wonderful 25-yard 
drive, the ball drawing right-to-left 
to evade the diving Main and hurde 
into die left corner of the neL 

Brattbakk came on for the dili- 
gent but tiring Simon Donnelly, and 
when Boyd carried the ball out of 
defence aud released McNamara 
down the right the Norwegian 
glided into a large hole in the visit- 
ing defence. McNamara delivered 


the perfect cross, allowing Bratt- 
bakk. without breaking stride, to 
sweep the bail right-footed past 
Main from eight yards. 

Rangers do not often leave the 
field feeling like people who have 
been burgled, but their woe was 
deepened during their 2-1 win by 
the ordering-off of die German mid- 
fielder Jorg Alberts, who will now 
miss Saturday’s Scottish Cup finnl 
against Hearts. 

For the Rangers manager Walter 
Smith and captain Richard Gough it 
was an unhappy way to mark their 
Inst league match for the dub; and 
worse may follow. If Rangers fail to 
lift themselves for die Cup final, 
Smith's last season may end without 
silverware. 

Rangers won nine consecutive 
championships, from 1989-97, but 
Celtic's triumph means that they 
still share that Scottish record 
thanks to their 1966-74 run. 

“It hasn’t just been recent games 
which have cost us die champi- 
onship," said Smith. "Celtic liave 
capitalised on that this season but, 
when I look back, we've done the 
same to other teams over the 
years.” 

• Bolton Wanderers lost their battie 
for Premiership survival when a 2-0 
defeat by Chelsea at Stamford 
Bridge sent Colin Todd's industri- 
ous but limited team plunging down 
into First Division for the second 
time in three seasons. They join 
Crystal Palace and Barnsley, who 
were already relegated. Everton, an- 
other struggling side, gained a point 
against Coventry to survive on goal 
difference, 


NATIONWIDE LEAGUE 




pack biting sparks a new round of probes 

IRtwW ,P^ 10n officials at I wa 9 banned for six months for biting | versial challenge on Neil Lennon in 
' L. 2*2™" and Newcastle off part, of Sbnon Fenn's ear, Twick- the match between Newcasde 
I foils inirt C t ? e P ara,e investiga- enham is keen to appear tough on United and Leicester, City at Filbert 




Street last month. A statement said: 


I ** hmPri fla . nlcer Neil Back on on the Premiership tide with a tense alleged breach of the rules by 

t during iJf inc j dei, t took place 20-15 victory over, Bath. If Saracens Shearer following an incident in the 

1 '^miershin ' wee £ s ^kempered in second place, fail to defeat match." fltfiough .Shearer baa not 

Tynesidi- , niatc ^\ between the Northampton in their final game. on been charged uriti} any, offence, the- 

Gateshead SLi“ d Leicester ■«. Thursday, the TYneside club. .with, FA believpsitjsin the lotereptpf pie 
flub, Leicp« aai . u ^' back's own one game to come at Harlequins on game that he should pe.given aii op- 
l0l) . woiiiri i ■ 101 ■ Y said they, Sunday, will be crowned champions. , portunity to eXpl&ib what happened; 
fe, wannm.nSi 1 /P ,the mfltter, but ! . / -i. 2 ■_ '■ 


This was the full deal: ! andpl-tter wTll’iurap 


the but 
K' lollop ’tot they would not 
However, 

l Incident coming so 


E NGLAND skipper Alan Shearer I NTERNAZIONALE beat Lazio 3-0 
. ,has been summoned fo face the I in: the all-Italian final- of. the Uefa 


BELL’S SCOTTISH LEAGUE 


19 17 10 BO 35 74 
19 8 19 71 69 ea 
18 11 17 57 63 05 
16 13 17 50 66 61 


Aloa 

Arbroath 

Ross County 
EaslStlrfing 


Northampton 48 18 17 11 52 37 71 
Bristol Rovers 46 20 10 16 70 64 70 


Lazio reserved dieir worst form for 
this encounter. They were outper- 
formed in every department of (he 
game as their Milanese opponents 
lifted the trophy for the third.time in 
eight years. The night, though, be- 
longed to the club's South American 
stars, Chilean Ivan. Zaniorano, Ar- 
gentina’s Javier Zanetd and Ronaldo 
of Brazil, who shared the .goals be- 
tween them. 


prop Kevin Yates I Football Association after ro contro- l;Cup at . Paris's Parc des. Princes. 



out stage in spite of beating Nottlng- | 
hamshire by 5 runs in the last 
match. Nottinghamshire, chasing 
229, were in a desperate position at 
66 for five, but their eventual losing 
margin was so narrow that Lanca- 
shire slipped into the last eight 
under the net run-rate system. 

In the quarter-finals Surrey will 
meet Lancashire. Leicestershire will 
face Kent, Yorkshire and Durham 
will battle it out, and Middlesex will 
take on Essex, > . 


O emergency: surgery in London 
to remove a blood olotfrom his brain 
after losing the European super-ban- 
tamweight fight, has been taken off 
a ventilator. Doctors are confident 







